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INTRODUCTION 


The custom of refraining from labor at certain times and 
seasons is by no means unknown to peoples in the lower stages 
of culture. In addition we often meet, as associated practices, 
the discontinuance of public gatherings, the closing of the house 
or the village against all strangers, the extinguishing of lights, 
and fasting, either partial or complete. On such occasions bright 
and gay dresses may be laid aside, bathing and anointing aban- 
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doned, songs, dances, and loud noises forbidden. Under these 
conditions the cessation of labor merges into a cessation of all 
the usual activities. The day of rest becomes a day of abstinence 
and quiescence. 

It might be thought that such observances, especially those 
which impose a period of rest, have a rationalistic basis and arise 
from man’s need of relaxation and idleness as a relief from daily 
toil and the harsh conditions of existence. Yet for the vast pro- 
portion of the rest days observed by primitive peoples it would be 
rash to assume an origin in considerations of practical utility. A 
survey of the evidence to be submitted suggests rather that the 
sabbatarian regulations have arisen chiefly, if not wholly, as pure 
superstitions, the product of an all too logical intellect or of a 
disordered fancy. In the last analysis they are based primarily 
on fear, that “feare of things invisible,’ which Hobbes, fore- 
shadowing modern anthropological theories, regarded as “the 
naturall Seede of Religion.”? They find their clearest expression 
in the “taboos” or prohibitions first noticed amongst the natives 
of the South Seas, but now known to exist in many other regions 
of the aboriginal world.’ 

“Taboo” from the Polynesian tabu, is one of the few words 
which the languages of the Pacific have contributed to our Eng- 
lish speech. Tabu appears to be, properly, the Tongan term, 
tapu, the word as found in Samoa, the Marquesas Islands, the 
Society Islands, and New Zealand, kapu, the Hawaiian ex- 
pression. The etymology of tapu is uncertain, though an attempt 
has been made to derive it from ta, to mark, and pu, an adverb 
of intensity. The compound tapu would then mean “marked 
thoroughly,” and would come to signify “ sacred” or “pro- 


2 Leviathan, chap. xi. 

®For the leading facts relating to the institution of taboo (as opposed 
to the numerous theories which have been built upon it) see J. G. Frazer, 
“Taboo,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, xxiii. 15-18; idem, Taboo and the 
Perils of the Soul, London, 1911 (The Golden Bough,’ pt. ii.) ; L. Maril- 
lier, “ Tabou,” La grande encyclopédie, xxx. 848-49; A. Bros, La religion 
des peuples non-civilisés, Paris, 1907, pp. 185-207. 
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hibited” in a secondary sense, since sacred things and places 
were commonly indicated in a particular manner. The word 
tapua‘i means “to abstain from all work, games, etc.”°—a trans- 
lation which indicates how intimately the idea of abstinence was 
associated with the notion of tapu. 

In all the Polynesian languages tapu or tabu appears to have 
been employed primarily with an adjectival meaning, referring to 
something holy, sacred and inviolable, or to something polluted 
and accursed. The word, we learn, did not imply any moral 
quality but expressed ‘a connection with the gods, or a separa- 
tion from ordinary purposes, and exclusive appropriation to 
persons or things considered sacred; sometimes it means devoted 
as by a vow.’® In a derivative sense tabu came naturally to 
signify “forbidden” or “prohibited” ;* and this is the word’s 
most general meaning in its anglicized form. But in anthro- 
pological usage the term “taboo” refers, not to all negative regu- 
lations or prohibitions, but to those only which are supported 
by a supernatural sanction, and the violation of which is visited 

‘ with a supernatural punishment.® 

The progress of comparative research has shown that concep- 
tions very similar to the Polynesian tabu or tapu have a wide 
prevalence in the lower culture and even amongst peoples of 
archaic civilization. Thus the Melanesian tambu, though never 
signifying any inherent holiness or awfulness, does refer to the 
sacred and unapproachable character which things may possess 

*E. Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders? 
London, 1856, p. ior. 

*E. Tregear, Maori-Polynesian Comparative Dictionary, Wellington 
(N. Z.), 1891, p. 472. 

* William Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1859, iv. 385. 

"The proper term for “ prohibit” was rahui (idem, iv. 386). 

“It would conduce to clearness if “taboo” as an English word were 
used solely as a substantive with the corresponding verbal forms “to 
taboo and “tabooed.” The word should not be employed as an adjective; 
for this purpose the native tabu may be conveniently retained, since the 
Polynesian term has a double meaning not adequately rendered by any 
one English expression. 
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when solemnly cursed in the name of a powerful ghost or spirit.® 
In Gabun, West Africa, orwnda meant originally “ prohibited 
from human use.” Under missionary hands it grew into its 
related sense of “sacred to spiritual use.” In the Mpongwe 
Scriptures it serves as the translation of our word “holy.’° 
The Malagasy equivalent of tabu is fady, which means, primarily, 
“dangerous,” but which has the derivative meanings: sacré, 
“ prohibited,” “ill-omened,” “unlucky.’2+ Anthropologically, it 
is no very far cry from such expressions to the Greek dyios » OT 
the Latin sacer, since each of these terms conveys the twin ideas 
of sanctity and pollution.” 

It is convenient to distinguish between taboos which are arti- 
ficially imposed by such individuals as chiefs and priests and 
those which follow naturally as the consequence of certain acts or 
as the outcome of certain situations. Thus in Polynesia a chief- 
tain might set a taboo over the common crops until harvest time 
or a private individual might protect his own property through 
the use of the same supernatural machinery: these were pro- 
hibitions analogous to the laws of an advanced society though 
supported by sanctions both human and divine. On the other 


°R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 215. In the 
Banks Islands and the New Hebrides the word rongo is employed to 
indicate the naturally holy character which certain objects may possess 
quite independently of any human sanction or prohibition (idem, 181). 

~R. H. Nassau, Fetichism in West Africa, London, 1904, p. 80. 

4 A. van Gennep, Tabou et totémisme a4 Madagascar, Paris, 1904, pp. 12 
SOQ 23. 

® Professor Frazer points out (op. cit., xxiii. 18) that the Greeks usu- 
ally discriminated the two senses, “yvés being devoted to the sense of 
“sacred” and évayis to that of “unclean” or “accursed.” On the other 
hand, sacer, among the Romans, always continued to retain the double 
meaning. In his Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, Cambridge, 1885, 
p. 307, the late W. Robertson Smith showed that the Hebrew tamé “is 
not the ordinary word for things physically foul; it is a ritual term and 
corresponds exactly to the idea of taboo...” See Leviticus, xi. 1-31, 
passim; xv. 4-26, passim; Psalms, cvi. 39; Ezekiel, xx. 21, 25, xxii. 5; 
Job, xiv. 4, etc. For these references I am indebted to my friend the Rev. 
S. Mills Hayes. 3 
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hand new-born children with their mothers, strangers, man- 
slayers, mourners, and other classes, are frequently subjected to 
taboos which exist in the social consciousness rather as well- 
defined customs than as specific ordinances laid down by some 
superior authority. I must, however, express my disagreement 
with Dr. Jevons’s argument that there are some persons and 
things inherently tabu, such as supernatural beings, new-born 
children, corpses, and blood.t® Even in these striking and well- 
nigh universal instances it is legitimate to suppose that a reason 
has always existed for the ascription of the tabu character to 
particular individuals or objects—although the explanation may 
not now be forthcoming and although the ideas on which the 
practice was once based may have become obscure or meaningless 
with the lapse of time. 

A comparative study of the taboos observed by primitive 
peoples indicates that originally things or persons ate tabooed 
because they are considered dangerous, mysterious, abnormal, 
uncanny, “awful’’—in a word because they are felt to be potent 
for weal or woe in the-life of man. Primitive psychology, refin- 
ing these ideas and applying them to different classes of phe- 
nomena, produces the cognate notions of pollution and sanctity. 
The corpse is unclean; the shedder of human blood is likewise 
unclean ; but the chief or king who belongs to a superior order of 
beings is sacrosanct or holy. These characteristics are naturally 
regarded as infectious, as capable of transmission, not alone by 
physical contact, but also by sight and mere proximity. It is 
probably true that in using such expressions as “contagion” and 
“infection ”’ we are resorting to a refined terminology to express 
what must be really simpler in the thought of the savage. Living 
in a mental stage where distinctions of cause and effect are not 
clearly drawn, where a rigid distinction of the natural and the 
supernatural can scarcely be said to exist at all, he finds no diffi- 
culty in imagining an universe in which all things have power, 
after their kind, a power for good or a power for ill, a mana, 


* Introduction to the History of Religion, London, 1901, pp. 60 sqq. 
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to employ the familiar Melanesian term, capable of affecting 
whatever lies within its radius with its own mystic qualities. 

At the same time the fact must be recognized that the majority 
of taboos are now supported by animistic beliefs of a much more 
precise character. The penalty for the infraction of the taboo 
is generally death or some physical ailment believed to be in- 
flicted by the offended spirits. Thus in Polynesia the atuas or 
ancestral spirits, particularly of chiefs, by entering the body of 
any impious person, caused disease or “intestinal embarrass- 
ment”: the culprit forthwith swelled up and died. The same 
ghostly powers might visit entire tribes with an epidemic, or send 
down lightning and fire from heaven, or bring about the unsuc- 
cessful issue of a war.** At the other end of the scale might be 
mentioned the ancient Babylonians, who entertained very definite 
conceptions of taboo and conceptions equally definite of the evil 
spirits or demons which vexed the soul and body of one who 
had violated a mamit, or prohibition with a supernatural penalty. 
These considerations make it impossible for me to accept Mr. 
N. W. Thomas’s suggestion that the term “taboo” be limited “to 
cases in which the punishment for violation is, so to speak, auto- 
matic; the direct result of the discharge of mana.”1® The idea 
of taboo is world wide and nothing is to be gained by employing 
it with too restricted an application. 

Since persons, objects, and even actions are all liable to in- 
fection prudence dictates a variety of precautions: the dangerous 
object or individual is removed to a safe distance, or is carefully 
isolated, or is bound hand and foot by a series of insulating 
regulations. The entire community is interested in such pro- 


“The notion of transmissibility has been especially developed though 
in different directions and to different ends by such writers as E. Crawley, 
The Mystic Rose, London, 1902, passim, Hubert and Mauss, “ Esquisse 
dune théorie générale de la magie,” L’année sociologique, Paris, 1904, vii. 
108 sqq., F. B. Jevons, op. cit., chap. vi., and R. R. Marett, The Threshold 
of Religion, London, 1909, pp. T15-4I. 

*J_S. Polack, Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 
1840, 1. 234. 

46 Man, 1905, v. 63. 
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ceedings, and on occasions may itself be placed under a rigid 
quarantine. When this happens a period of abstinence and quies- 
cence is regarded as the surest means of avoiding dangers felt to 
threaten each and every member of the social group. Nor will 
the procedure greatly differ where distinctly animistic ideas pre- 
vail and when the impending danger is specifically attributed to 
the action of spiritual beings or deities. In the latter case, it is 
true, the idea of propitiation becomes increasingly prominent 
since it is often felt necessary to appease by various rites and 
ceremonies the supernatural powers responsible for the visita- 
tion. The two conceptions of abstinence and propitiation are not, 
indeed, always sharply distinguishable in concrete cases, and with 
advancing culture they tend to become more and more closely 
conjoined. 

It is highly probable that the origin of some of these communal 
regulations is to be sought in the taboos observed by individuals 
at such great and critical seasons as birth, puberty, marriage and 
death. Comparative studies have indicated how numerous are 
the taboos which attach to these times of high solemnity and sig- 
nificance ; and it seems reasonable to suppose that with the deepen- 
ing sense of social solidarity, observances once confined to the indi- 
vidual alone, or to his immediate connections, would often pass 
over into rites performed by the community at large. Some 
evidence tending to substantiate this opinion will be presented in- 
cidentally as the investigation proceeds. 


IT. PERIODS OF ABSTINENCE AT CRITICAL EPOCHS 


I. TABU DAYS AMONG THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDERS 


Our knowledge of taboo in the Polynesian area rests largely 
on the vague and unsatisfactory accounts by the early mission- 
aries who were unable to describe much more than its exterior 
aspects, its origin and inner significance having quite escaped 
their consideration. Fundamentally the system of taboos formed 
a religious institution, if religion be understood in its broadest 
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sense as a recognition of the supernatural. In Polynesian belicf 
the violation of a taboo would be punished by the offended atua 
or spirit. Such a conception readily lent itself to priestcraft and 
statecraft and so became in the hands of the ruling classes, a 
mighty engine of social control. In Hawaii, where the supersti- 
tions in question reached their most elaborate and grotesque de- 
velopment, communal taboos could be imposed only by the priests, 
although this action was often taken at the instance of the civil 
authorities. Police officers were even appointed to make sure 
that all prohibitions were strictly observed. For every breach 
of the rules the death penalty was inflicted unless the delinquent 
had some very powerful friends who themselves were either 
priests or chiefs.* 

The range of these Hawaiian taboos, as extended for reasons 
of state or religion, was very wide. Thus we are told that 
idols, temples, the persons and names of the king and his family, 
the persons of the priests, houses and clothes of the king and 
priests, were always tabu. Certain much prized articles of food 
besides almost everything offered in sacrifice were reserved by 
taboos for gods and men; and hence women, except in cases of 
particular indulgence, were restricted from using them. Some- 
times an entire island or district was taboced and no one was 
allowed to approach it.? 

The institution of taboo also included various regulations re- 
quiring the special observance of certain times and seasons. 
These occurred, generally, on the approach of some important 
religious ceremony, immediately before going to war, and during 
the sickness of chiefs. Their duration was various, and appar- 
ently much longer in remote ages than in the period immediately 
preceding the arrival of the missionaries. In Hawaii, before the 
reign of Kamehameha II, forty days was the usual period. 
There were also periods of ten or five days, and sometimes of 
only one day. Tradition declares, however, that once a taboo 
was in force for thirty years during which time the men were 


TE lis, Op. cit, 1v. 387 saa. 
® Ellis, loc. cit. 
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not allowed to trim their beards. Subsequently there was a 
tabooed period kept for five years. Elsewhere in the South 
Seas less extensive periods prevailed, the longest known being at 
Huahine, one of the Society Islands, where a season of abstinence 
is said to have lasted for ten or twelve years.® 

The observance of such taboos varied according as they were 
common or strict. Whilst a common season prevailed, the men 
were required only to abstain from their usual duties and to 
attend at the heiaw or temple where prayers were offered every 
morning and evening. At a period strictly tabooed the regula- 
tions were of a sterner character and in consequence a general 
gloom and silence pervaded the whole district or island. Every 
fire and light was extinguished; canoes were not launched ;* no 
person bathed; no one was to be seen out of doors save those 
whose presence was required at the temple. Even the lower crea- 
tion felt the rigor of the law: “no dog must bark, no pig must 
grunt, no cock must crow,—or the tabu would be broken, and 
fail to accomplish the object designed. On these occasions they 
tied up the mouths of the dogs and pigs, and put the fowls under 
a calabash, or fastened a piece of cloth over their eyes.’ 


* Ellis, Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii or Owhyhee, London, 1826, 
p. 366; idem, Polynesian Researches, iv. 387 sq.; J. J. Jarves, History of 
the Hawatian or Sandwich Islands, Boston, 1843, p. 57. 

*Death was the punishment for being found in a canoe on a tabooed 
day (H. T. Cheever, Island World of the Pacific, New York, 1856, p. 87). 

° Ellis, Narrative, 366 sq., idem, Polynesian Researches, iv. 388. Almost 
precisely the same regtflations characterized the Sabbath observances 
introduced by the Christian missionaries among their Polynesian adher- 
ents. The Hawaiians, in fact, called the Sabbath Ja tabu or “ sacred day” 
(Ellis, Narrative, 368). No food was cooked on that day, it being all 
prepared on the previous Saturday, no fires were kindled, no canoes were 
paddled. The natives neither fished nor tilled the soil, and if on a journey, 
they stopped over the Sabbath (H. T. Cheever, Life in the Sandwich 
Islands, New York, 1856, p. 295; Hiram Bingham, A Residence of Twenty- 
one Years in the Sandwich Islands, Hartford, 1849, pp. 177 sq.). In 
Tahiti, also, the Sabbath rest was rigidly maintained. On that day no 
canoes were launched and no person was seen abroad except on the way 
to church or when returning from divine service. “The success of the 
missionaries in introducing this strict observance of a Sabbath is as- 
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From the fragmentary notices preserved in the older literature 
relating to Polynesia it thus becomes evident that the communal 
taboos occurred at critical or especially important seasons. The 
prohibitions were negative in character, required a period of 
abstinence sometimes verging upon complete quiescence, and were 
closely connected with the aristocratic and theocratic organiza- 
tion of Polynesian society. At the same time the communal 
regulations, artificially created, are to be assimilated to those 
which rested upon individuals alone and arose spontaneously as a 
result of various circumstances. Every account of aboriginal 
culture from Hawaii to New Zealand, contains numerous refer- 
ences to the network of taboos which invested private life. All 
persons dangerously ill were tabooed and were removed from 
their houses to an isolation in the bush. Mothers after childbirth 
were “unclean” and accordingly quarantined, likewise their new- 
born children. All persons who handled the body or bones of a 
dead person or assisted at his funeral were regarded as polluted 
and were subjected to a variety of purifying ordinances. The 
list might be extended almost indefinitely, but it suffices to point 
out that the individuals or objects placed under a ban were re- 
garded as dangerous and defiling and hence as requiring pro- 
tective measures imposed for the safety of the social group. If 
we assume, as I think we may, that the individual taboos repre- 
sent the earlier phase of the institution, then the communal taboos 
may be regarded as merely an extension to the body politic of 
these simpler and more rudimentary ideas. The probability of 
this transition will be strengthened by a consideration of the 
tabooed days found among some existing primitive peoples. 


2. LALI DAYS AMONG THE LAND DAYAKS OF BORNEO 


The natives of Sarawak, British Borneo, have their days of 
abstinence, which among the Land Dayaks occur usually at rice 


cribed by themselves in a great degree to its analogy to the taboo days 
of heathen times... .’ (Charles Wilkes, Narrative of the U. S. Ex- 
ploring Expedition, Philadelphia, 1845, ii. 13). See further, C. S. Stewart, 
A Visit to the South Seas, London, 1832, p. 302. 


If 
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planting and harvesting; sometimes, also, at mid-harvest. The 
taboos observed among the Kayans of the Baram River district 
have been well described by a recent traveller whose picturesque 
narrative deserves an extended notice.* ‘During the days de- 
voted to search for omens in reference to the sites of the rice- 
fields, and also again in reference to the planting, the Kayans re- 
frain from their usual daily occupations, and neither leave their 
houses themselves nor allow strangers to enter. These days of 
seclusion are termed permantong padi, or lali padi, and cor- 
respond very closely to taboo elsewhere.”* 

The rude agricultural methods of the Dayaks start with the 
preliminary process of clearing off a site in the dense jungle. 
The work is extremely tedious, and if, after all the heavy labor, 
the crops should fail or be destroyed by monkeys, birds, or 
beetles, the entire household feel that some act has been com- 
mitted whereby the displeasure of the spirits is aroused. Ac- 
cordingly, before beginning so arduous a task it is essential to 
take omens from the actions of certain birds, mammals, and 
reptiles—the amau, who are supposed to be in the confidence of 
the spirits. A patch of jungle having been tentatively selected, 


*W. H. Furness, 3d, Home Life of the Borneo Head Hunters, Phila- 
delphia, 1902, pp. 160-69. For earlier accounts see Spenser St. John, in 
Transactions of the Ethnological Society, 1863, n. s., ii. 243; idem, Life 
in the Forests of the Far East, London, 1862, i. 175 sqgq.; Hose, in Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, 1893, xxi. 170. For a very interesting 
description by a native Dayak see Leo Nyuak, in Anthropos, 1906, i. 
176 sqq. 

"Permantong is the term used by the Kayans of the Baram district ; 
among the Kayans in the valley of the Kapuas River, Dutch Borneo, the 
word is pantang. Both these forms are possibly derived from the Malay 
hantu, a word meaning demon or evil spirit, with the prefix per and the 
affix an. The Malay word in full would thus be per-hantu-an, meaning 
“possessed by spirits” or “bewitched.” Lali is probably a pure Kayan 
word with much the same significance (Furness, of. cit., 160). 

“On these omen animals see further, St. John, Life in the Forests of 
the Far East, i. 191 sqqg.; Perham, in H. L, Roth, Natives of Sarawak 
and British North Borneo, London, 1806, i. 191-201; A. C. Haddon, Head- 
Hunters, London, roo1, pp. 384 sqq.; Hose and McDougall, “The Rela- 
tions Between Men and Animals in Sarawak,” Journal of the Anthro- 
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the work begins with the clearing off the dense undergrowth. 
During this preliminary stage, when the labor is less heavy than 
it will be later when trees must be felled, the household is not as 
yet under a taboo. Nevertheless every individual keeps a sharp 
eye for evil omens. Should a native on the way to the clearing 
see any one of four ominous animals, a certain species of snake, 
a deer, a civet cat or a rain-bird, the site will be at once abandoned 
regardless of the work already done there. Wilfully to disregard 
such warning “not only compromises the abundance and quality 
of the crops, but also the health, or even the life, of the whole 
household.’”® 

If no evil omens are observed for three days the Kayan work- 
ers feel sufficiently encouraged to proceed to the next stage of 
felling the heavy timber on the site which has now been cleared 
of its underbrush. Then ensues an elaborate series of auguries. 
Whilst the various families making up the household of a com- 
munal dwelling remain secluded in the long veranda, or in their 
small private rooms, sitting all day long, quite still, smoking and 
talking, two hawk-men are off in the forest looking for a hawk 
called niho. Three days must be devoted to this search: if the 
hawk be seen on the first day, but not on the two days following, 
the omen is unfavorable. The people will continue the prepa- 
ration of the soil, but they expect poor crops, a result pretty 
certain to follow their half-hearted and discouraged labors. 
On the second day the search is continued, and if the hawk be 
seen, the omen is favorable but not completely so. If the third 
day’s search again reveals a hawk, the two men return at once 
to the house and spread the good news. Every one now lights a 
cigarette or waves a fire-brand whereby a blessing is invoked on 


pological Institute, 1901, xxxi. 175 sqg. The cult of omen animals is 
very widely diffused in Sarawak. Archdeacon Perham, who knew the 
natives well, declares that the ominous birds are thought to be possessed 
with the spirits of certain invisible beings in the upper world whose names 
they bear and as whose deputies they serve (op. cit., 200). Cf. also Hose 
and McDougall, op. cit., 206, 212; Nyuak in Anthropos, 1906, i. 176 sq., 
408 sqq. 
°Furness, op. cit., 161. 
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his or her particular rice-field. All eyes eagerly watch the actions 
of the hawk. “Should he sail away out of sight without once 
flapping his wings all are delighted; it means that the clearing 
of the jungle may now continue prosperously, and that neither 
attack of enemies nor accident to the workers need be feared, 
Should the hawk flap his wings, it follows that some men, in fell- 
ing the jungle, will be badly cut by their axes or perhaps crushed 
under falling trees. All instantly avert their eyes from the flap- 
ping hawk, lest the bird should recognize them in the fields and 
select them as victims.’’?° 

There now occurs a brief respite from the permantong or lali, 
and the people may leave their houses. But the same formali- 
ties must be observed by the inhabitants whilst search is made 
for four other ominous animals. In each case there is a three- 
day period of seclusion and abstinence. These are all the omens 
that must be consulted before the heavy timber can be felled, the 
ground burned over, and the rice planted. 

The foregoing illustrations have exhibited the elaborate series 
of taboos which affect the inmates of a communal house or 
village, before the crop is started. Other regulations concern 
outsiders. From the hour when the real labor of felling the 
jungle begins, until the seed-planting is completed, no stranger 
may enter the house or field. Should a neighbor, by accident or 
necessity, come within the Jali district he must atone for the 
trespass by making a small payment. This is called the wsut and 
consists, ordinarily, of a few beads or an iron implement. It is 
placed in a basket and hung up in the rice-field till it rusts away 
or disappears. The women have as their special duty to see that 
the usut is. paid. 

But: the Jali ordinances of the Kayans are not confined to the 
time of seed-planting. Once more, when the crop is all har- 
vested, the house is closed to strangers. For eight days no one 
may go away on an expedition or return to the village from 
abroad. Another season of restriction follows during the period 
when the rice is being stored in the granaries. “ But as soon as 


* Furness, op. cit., 162 sq. 
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this harvesting is over, a general feast is prepared, and -merri- 
ment of all sorts makes up for the weariness of the long day’s 
work. The women don every stitch of their finery and every 
bead to their name; some even assume men’s clothes, and carry 
shield, spear, and parang. In the evening, all join in a long 
procession round the house; guests are invited to participate in 
the festivities, and ‘jest and youthful jollity’ rule the hour; the 
brimming cup passes freely, and to the harmonious strains of the 
kalurt the women ‘trip it as they go’ or leap in war-dances in 
imitation of the men.”1+ 

The Jali observances of the Kayans and other Dayaks are 
significant as showing how for a Borneo community the whole 
period of farming, from the initial task of selecting a site to the 
final storing of the rice in the granaries, is subject to supernatural 
influence. Planting and harvesting in particular, are critical 
times when every precaution must be taken to secure the ap- 
proval, to thwart the ill-will, of the spirits which invest the tribal 
life. All the taboos are restrictive in character: the inhabitants 
“remain in their houses to eat, drink, and sleep, but their eating 
must be moderate and often the meal consists of nothing but rice 
and salt... . The people under the interdict must not bathe, 
touch fire, or busy themselves with their ordinary occupations.”’” 

In the course of an excellent study of the Borneo festivals,** 
Mrs. Scott concludes that they are far more effective when 
accompanied by the various taboos. The change of occupations 
heightens the sacredness of the feast and also gives leisure to 
the inhabitants of the village to join in the long elaborate ritual. 

“Tdem, 164 sq. 

Spenser St. John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, i. 175 sq. 
Mr. Hose declares that at such times the inhabitants of a communal house 
may taboo their private rooms to the other inmates. Small fines are im- 
posed for infringing the taboos, if the act be unintentional, but when a 
man forces his way into a tabooed house, a serious quarrel, ending in 
bloodshed may result (Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1803, 
xxi. 170). 

® (Mrs.) S. B. Scott, “ Harvest Festivals of the Land Dyaks,” Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 1908, xxix. 236-80. 
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At the same time the closed house provides freedom from 
intrusion and secures the presence of every member of the tribe. 
Furthermore it may be noticed how the prospect of feasting, 
drinking and general excitement furnishes an added zest to the 
labors of the workers. The mid-harvest festival, when this is 
celebrated, affords a much needed rest in the heavy labor of 
harvesting; and*the last and greatest of the festivals comes as a 
natural period of relaxation after the long strain of toil and 
frugality is suddenly released.** 

That in actual practice the Borneo observances have this out- 
come it is impossible to deny. Yet it must be noticed that very 
similar regulations are in force on many other and quite different 
occasions. Thus we are told that a particular species of taboo 
called pamali peniakit is imposed on the inhabitants of a village 
when a general sickness prevails. It is marked by the slaying of 
a pig and a feast made in order to propitiate the divinity which 
has sent the malady amongst them. In its severest form the 
taboo lasts for eight days, “and during this period everything 
in the village is at a standstill, the inhabitants shutting them- 
selves up from all intercourse with strangers.’ A death in a 

“Tdem, 244 sqq. 

* (Sir) Hugh Low, Sardwak, London, 1848, p. 260. Cf. Nyuak, in 
Anthropos, 1906, i. 416 sq. In the island of Nias, when an epidemic breaks 
out a quarantine is established in each village, not only against the in- 
habitants of the infected village, but against all strangers; no person from 


outside is allowed to enter (Frazer, The Golden Bough; London, 1900, 
iii. 64). The inhabitants of the Poggi or Pageh Islands, two islands of the 
Mentawei group, which lies off the western coast of Sumatra, have “a 
very remarkable and strange custom to which they are strongly attached 
and which they observe faithfully under all circumstances. It consists in 
this, that on certain occasions they are bound to remain in their village 
and may not quit it for any cause whatever; further they will allow no 
stranger to enter the village, much less their dwellings; they may neither 
give nor receive anything; they must abstain from certain foods, and may 
not trade” (idem, Totemism and Exogamy, London, Ig10, ii. 214 sq.). 
The Dutch authorities cited by Prof. Frazer do not indicate on what 
occasions these communal interdicts are enforced. A season of abstinence 
known as /iang has been discovered among the natives of Formosa (Joest, 
in Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologic 
und Urgeschichte, 1882, p. 62). 
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Land Dayak village has the effect of tabooing it, usually for a 
single day (infra). When a village is under construction, weav- 
ing the native cloth, settling quarrels, and going on the warpath 
are forbidden; to break these regulations would cause a death 
in the village.® On the occasion of certain solemn perform- 
ances of the medicine-man a three-days’ taboo is declared and the 
people rest from work.’ Such evidence indicates that the sea- 
sons of restriction and abstinence marking the agricultural opera- 
tions of the Borneo head-hunters are not to be explained solely 
on utilitarian grounds.'8 : 


3. GENNA DAYS IN ASSAM 


Taboos remarkably similar to those of the Land Dayaks are 
found among the various Tibeto-Burman tribes inhabiting the 
hills of Assam.t® These peoples are not truly primitive: even 
the least advanced use iron implements and weave cloths. Some 
have both permanent villages and agricultural fields, some move 
both their villages and their fields every three or four years, 
others still are permanent so far as their village sites are con- 


* Nyuak, op. cit., 181. 

“Idem, 412. 

*In the cultivation of their paddy crop the Kandyans of Ceylon observe 
a variety of ceremonies, some of them strikingly like the Dayak rites. 
Thus the peasant, having selected a suitable site for farming first presents 
himself to the village astrologer who names an auspicious day on which 
to begin operations. Should the gotya, on the way to his land at the 
time fixed, encounter any sights or sounds which portend failure —the 
hoot of an owl, a house-lizard’s cry, the growling of a dog, the sight of 
persons carrying weapons capable of inflicting wounds —he will immedi- 
ately turn back and again approach the diviner to determine a lucky day 
(Kehelpannala, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1896, xxv. 
104 sq.). 

2 T. C. Hodson, “ The Genna amongst the Tribes of Assam,” Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, 1906, xxxvi. 92-103. See also idem, 
“Some Naga Customs and Superstitions,” Folk-Lore, 1910, xxi. 296-312. 
For almost identical observances among the tribes of Northern Arakan, 
British Burma, cf. R. F. St. Andrew St. John, in Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, 1873, ii. 240. 
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cerned, but shift their cultivation year by year. In the latter 
case the natives preserve a memory of the time when they moved 
their fields by chance “in a ceremony intended to determine by 
magical rites the proper site for the new cultivation.”* The 
Assamese would therefore represent an agricultural stage some- 
what higher than,that just studied among the Dayaks of Borneo. 

The communal taboos, 7. e., such as are observed by an entire 
village, are either those of regular occurrence or those which 
follow necessarily after some event has happened. The regular 
taboos, for the most part, are connected with the crops. Before 
sowing, the village is tabu or genna.** Gates are closed and 
neither egress nor ingress allowed. In some villages the gennas 
last for ten days. During this time the men cook and eat apart 
from the women and various food restrictions are strictly en- 
forced. The end of the festival is marked in some tribes by an 
outburst of licentiousness, for afterwards, when the crops are 
planted and so long as the, remain ungarnered, the slightest in- 
continence might prove ruinous. Between the conclusion of this 
initial crop genna and the commencement of the genna ushering 
in the harvest, some tribes interpose a third genna which depends 
on the appearance of the first blade of rice.2? In addition, dur- 
ing the entire season until the harvest time there are various 
restrictions communally observed. All fishing, hunting, cutting 
grass, and felling trees are forbidden. The tribes which spe- 
cialize in cloth-weaving, salt-making, or the manufacture of 
pottery may not engage in such occupations. Drums and bugles 
are silent throughout the period. If a man should beat a drum 
or blow a bugle when the crops were in the ground or un- 
harvested, not only would his own crops fail but those of the 


” Hodson, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1906, xxxvi. 92. 

“The term genna is also applied to the festival or assemblage of com- 
munal rites by which all events possessing social importance are celebrated 
(Davis, in Assam Census Report, 1891, i. 249). 

*In Northern Arakan a season of restriction is imposed when the rice 
plant is up and requires weeding. At this time all intercourse with the 
village is forbidden for seven days (R. F. St. Andrew St. John, loc. cit.). 
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entire village would suffer, if not then, at any rate in the near 
future.” 

Mr. Hodson suggests that the idea underlying the various 
restrictions is that men must not give time and attention to any- 
thing but the care of the crops. He points out, further, that at 
such a period, the thatching grass and timber are too raw for 
use in housebuilding. The practical effect of the taboo against 
hunting, moreover, is to provide a much needed closed season 
for the game. These appear, however, to be merely incidental 
results and not the primary or original purpose of the regula- 
tions. It is to be observed that similar taboos, imposing a similar 
period of abstinence, mark a rain-compelling ceremony when the 
headman works magic for the benefit of the entire community. 
General gennas are also proclaimed after the occurrence of 
unusual phenomena such as earthquakes?‘ and eclipses, the acci- 
dental death of a villager, or the breaking out of a contagious 
disease. If it is known that an epidemic sickness is about, a 
genna is proclaimed and the headman makes a propitiatory sacri- 
fice of some animal. The destruction of a village by fire occa- 
sions a general genna, because such an event shows the people 
that spirits inimical to the village are about and active.” It 


=“The strength of the genna system among the Nagas lies... in the 
indirectness and uncertainty of its sanctions. A violation of a tabu on 
hunting during the cultivating season would, — specifically, — bring about 
a shortage of rice, but any subsequent misfortune would be attributed to 
it. If all may suffer for the default of one, it becomes the business of 
each to see that his neighbor keeps the law” (Hodson, in Folk-Lore, 
I9TO, xxi. 307). 

* Among the Nandi, a people of British East Africa, there is a pro- 
hibition of work for a whole day following an earthquake, a phenomenon 
which Nandi speculation, in common with other savage philosophies, at- 
tributes to the movement of underground spirits. If a hailstorm occurs, 
1f a hoe breaks. or a beast of prey seizes a goat, no work must be done in 
the fields for the rest of the day and for twenty-four hours afterwards, 
as it is believed that any sick person who eats the grain when harvested, 
or who drinks beer made from the grain will die and that pregnant women 
will abort (A. C. Hollis, Tie Nandi, Oxford, 1909, pp. 20, 100). 

* Tn Northern Arakan a ya or taboo is declared when an epidemic breaks 
out and all intercourse with the infected village is forbidden until the 
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would seem, therefore, that the negative regulations or taboos 
have here in Assam much the same purpose as in other regions: 
they are protective, and conciliatory, to a certain extent they are 
even compelling, in so far as the observance of the taboos is 
thought to prevent the spirits from working further damage. “I 
see in these genna customs,’ writes Mr. Hodson, “the foundation 
of all communal life, for the primary lesson they teach, whether 
directly or indirectly, is that harm to one is harm to all, and that 
the strength of all is greater than the strength of one.”*° 
Besides the communal regulations the natives of Assam are 
subject to many others which affect individuals alone. There are 
gennas at childbirth, name-giving, ear-piercing, hair-cutting, and 
marriage.*’ As Mr. Hodson points out, such taboos are intended 


disease has disappeared. Similar periods of restriction, lasting three days, 
are declared when a village is burnt or a new one erected. An individual 
breaking such a regulation is fined by the local headman. The fact that 
a village is tabooed is indicated to the traveller by suspending strings or 
canes across the road (R. F. St. Andrew St. John, Joc. cit.). 

“Idem, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1906, xxxvi. 103. 
It may be noted that in Southern India the village rites of sacrifice are 
frequently held when cholera or smallpox is raging, and that they are 
analogous to some of the genna customs. “I have dignified,’ writes the 
Bishop of Madras, “the periodical sacrifices to the village goddesses by 
the name of festivals. But the term is a misnomer. There is really 
nothing of a festal character about them. They are only gloomy and 
weird rites for the propitiation of angry deities or the driving away of evil 
spirits, and it is very difficult to detect any traces of a spirit of thank- 
fulness or praise. Even the term worship is hardly correct. The object 
of all the various rites and ceremonies is not to worship the deity in any 
true sense of the word, but simply to propitiate it and avert its wrath” 
(“The Village Deities of Southern India,” Madras Government Museum, 
Bulletin, 1907, v. 128 sq.). 

* According to Mr. Furness the Nagas of Eastern Assam strictly taboo 
a house where tattooing is being done. When a man or woman is sick, a 
taboo is declared and likewise when any domestic animal is giving birth 
to young. Even the hatching of a brood of chickens bans the house for 
from two to ten days. These taboos are indicated by placing bunches 
of leaves on the door-post and by tying across the doorway one of the 
long pestles used for pounding husks of rice (Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, 1902, xxxii. 466). 
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“to afford protection against harm from spirits who at those 
moments are specially active.’”** An older writer who has com- 
mented on these practices among the Angami Nagas remarks 
that there is “no end to the reasons on which a kennie must or 
may be declared, and as it consists of a general holiday when no 
work is done this Angami sabbath appears to be rather a popular 
institution.”?° 

In the three communities which have been selected as repre- 
sentative it thus appears that there are certain occasions when 
the normal current of life is interrupted and when what may well 
be called a crisis presents itself. In general, any time of special 
significance, any period of storm or stress, any epoch when un- 
toward events have occurred or are expected to occur, may be 
marked by taboos designed to meet the emergency in the com- 
munal life and to ward off the threatened danger or disaster. 
Taboos are imposed in connection with such unusual and there- 
fore critical events as a conflagration, an epidemic sickness, or 
an earthquake; or at the time of such important undertakings 
as the commencement of a war, seed-planting and harvest, or the 
celebration of a solemn religious or magical ceremony. But the 
notion of crisis has a far wider extension and, as I hope to show, 
will be found capable of a general application to the phenomena 
discussed in the following chapters.*° 


1 PERIODS OF ABSTINENCE APTER A DEATH AND 
ON RELATED OCCASIONS 


4. THE PRIMITIVE ATTITUDE TOWARDS DEATH 


Among the lower races perhaps the commonest occasion for 
the suspension of ordinary occupations is after a death. The 


°° Hodson, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1906, xxxvi. 102. 

” Brown, in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875, xliv. i. 316. 

87On the sociological conception of crisis see W. I. Thomas, Source 
Book for Social Origins, Chicago, 1909, pp. 16 sqq.; R. R. Marett, The 
Birth of Humility, Oxford, 1910, pp. 28 sgg. (an inaugural lecture by the 
Reader in Social Anthropology). 
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prohibition of work at this time often forms only one of a number 
of regulations which impose partial or complete abstinence from 
food (infra) and also place a ban on such things as loud talking, 
uproarious mirth and music, the wearing of ornaments and gay 
clothing. All the taboos may be confined to the family or at 
most, to the relatives of the deceased. In other cases they con- 
cern the entire community. As Professor Westermarck has 
suggested’ the reason for the rule against work may sometimes be 
that inactivity is a natural accompaniment of sorrow or the 
mourner may be in a delicate condition requiring rest. Possibly, 
in some instances the idea is simply that of honoring the dead— 
an idea which still finds expression in our practice of intermitting 
labor and business operations on the occasion of public funerals. 
Some of the illustrations to be cited exhibit clearly animistic con- 
ceptions. The soul of the dead man is thought to remain for a 
time with the body, or in the grave, or near the scenes of the 
earthly life. Until the funeral ceremonies are completed, when 
the ghost is finally “laid” or departs for the abode of the dead, it 
is advisable for the survivors to avoid all conspicuous activity. 
In such instances we may perhaps see simply a precaution taken 
against the dead man’s ghost. <A similar period of quiescence is 
frequently considered necessary when the death is attributed to 
an evil spirit which hangs about its quarry and is likely not to be 
satisfied with one victim alone.” 

But earlier, probably, in development, and certainly far more 
general, is the belief in the pollution of death.? Primitive peoples 
seldom recognize a death as due to natural causes. Sickness, 
and death following on sickness, when not attributed to the direct 
action of an evil spirit or of some malevolent person who has 
been practicing nefarious magic, are thought to be due to the 
contaminating miasma of death. Death is a mysterious atmos- 


‘Origin and Deveiopment of the Moral Ideas, London, 1908, ii. 283. 

*For a useful collection of ethnographic evidence see E. Samter, Ge- 
burt, Hochzeit und Tod, Leipzig, 1911. 

* Crawley, op. cit., 95 sqq.; J. G. Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris? London, 
1907, pp. 407 sqq.; L. R. Farnell, Evolution of Religion, London, 1905, pp. 
96 sqq.; Jevons, op. cit., 66, 76. 
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pherical poison which extends its defiling influence far and wide. 
Hence we have at least one motive for the very common practice 
of destroying the house and personal property of the deceased.* 
Hence arise the taboos of the corpse, of persons who have any- 
thing to do with the corpse, of the relatives of the deceased, and 
of the mourners generally. An obvious application of these ideas 
requires that all activity should be abandoned by the survivors for 
a period following a death; and where the social consciousness 
is strong, the notion of abstinence at so critical a season. may be 
extended to the entire community. 


5. TABOOED DAYS FOLLOWING A DEATH 


The illustrations of these death taboos are so numerous and are 
found so widely among primitive peoples that it is permissible to 
disregard the confines of special geographical or cultural areas 
and make a general survey of the phenomena. 

In Samoa the death of a chief of high rank was an occasion 
for suspending all work in the settlement.» The Sea Dayaks of 
Borneo taboo their village after a death, remaining at home and 
abstaining from outdoor occupations, for seven days in the case 
of a male, three days for a female, and one for an infant. This 
ulit is confined to the relatives of the deceased and does not 
affect the community at large. During the wlit music and jollity 
are forbidden, ornaments and bright dresses laid aside, and deep 
mourning assumed.° Among the Land Dayaks the death of a 
man tabooed the entire village for a day.7 “In Timor, when a 

*See further my article, “The Influence of Superstition on the Evo- 
lution of Property Rights,” Publications of the American Sociological 
Society, 1909, iv. 159 sq. 

®George Turner, Nineteen Years in Polynesia, London, 1861, p. 229; 
idem, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 146. 

°H. L. Roth, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1892, xxi. 122. 
Cf. Nyuak, in Anthropos, 1906, i. 413: “On a death occurring in the vil- 
lage it is tabooed to work on the farm; at busy times, for three days; at 
other times, for seven days.” 

™Spenser St. John, in Transactions of the Ethnological Society, 1863, 
n. s., ii. 236; idem, Life in the Forests of the Far East, London, 1863, i. 
163. 
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king dies, no work is done for seven days thereafter.* On the: 
island of Yam, one of the Carolines, the critical occasions when 
communal taboos, lasting up to six months, are declared include 
a time of drought, famine, or sickness, and the death of a chief 
or famous man. “In short, any great public event is thus cele- 
brated, and, in fact, there is always a tabu in full swing some- 
where or other, to the great disgust of the traders, who only see 
in these enforced holidays an excuse for idling, drunkenness and 
debauchery.’® Among the Roro-speaking tribes of British New 
Guinea an entire village will mourn for a chief or influential 
man “by abstaining from fishing, hunting, and pot-making, and. 
by reducing garden-work to a minimum.” The period of mourn- 
ing lasts from six to ten days.t° The Tenguians of Northern 
Luzon observe a tabooed period following a funeral until the 
soul of the dead man takes its departure for its final home and 
can no longer influence the living.* The inhabitants of Kar 
Nicobar abstain from work as a sign of mourning.?” 

In Northern Arakan, British Burma, when any villager is 
killed by an animal, or when any woman resident in the village 
dies in childbirth, or when the body of a person who died in such 
a manner is brought into the village, all intercourse with that 
village is cut off until the appearance of the next new moon.?2 
Amongst the hill tribes of Assam, death, whatever its mode, 
“puts the tribal nerves on the stretch, and affects the communal 
life, as is proved by the correlated variations of the gennas or 


“Forbes, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1884, xiii. 420. 

Hae AWE Christian, The Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p. 290. See 
further an interesting description of the taboos enveloping the fishermen 
of Yap, one of the Carolines (W. H. Furness, 3rd, Island of Stone 
Money, Philadelphia, 1910, pp. 38 sq.). 

*C. G. Seligmann, Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cambridge, 
IQTO, p. 275. 

“Cole, in American Anthropologist, 1909, n. S., Xi. 337. In this instance 
abstinence from labor is not specifically stated to be one of the taboos 
observed. 

*C. B. Kloss, In the Andamans and Nicobars, London, 1903, p. 305. 

*R. F. St. Andrew St. John, in Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute, 1873, ii. 240. 
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communal tabus."** We find general or communal gennas occa- 
sioned by the death of a man from wounds inflicted by an enemy 
or by a wild animal, by the death of a man from snake bite or 
from cholera or smallpox, or by the death of a woman in child- 
birth.1° Besides these taboos following an accidental or unusual 
death, there is the further custom when a death occurs in a 
family, of tabooing the house generally for five days, during 
“which time no one but the inmates may go in or out. There are 
even individual or family gennas occasioned by the death of 
animals within the house. As a rule the taboos continue for one 
day only.*® 

Very similar customs may be observed within the African area. 
The Kafirs of South Africa allow no one to work in the fields on 
the day after a death.1* The Basuto abstain from all public work 
on the day when an influential person dies." Among the Nandi of 
British East Africa a death furnishes one of the occasions when 
all agricultural work is temporarily suspended. If the owner of 
a plantation dies whilst his crops are ripening all the grain must 
be eaten and none reserved for sowing, for otherwise the grain 
would rot in the ground.1® Amongst the Akiktyu of the same 
part of Africa where all the taboos connected with the corpse are 
very prominent, the day after a death has occurred is regarded 
as an unlucky day. “‘ People will not travel, and goats and sheep 
will not bear, and all the inhabitants of the village shave their 
heads. The women will not go out for four days. On the 


* Hodson, in Transactions of the Third International Congress for the 
History of Religions, Oxford, 1909, i. 58. 

®Tdem, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1906, xxxvi. 96. 
“We find among the Naga tribes that, if a woman died in childbirth (an 
event of rare occurrence), the child was never allowed to live, because 
they believed it to be an evil spirit, a disembodied ghost, incarnated in the 
mother whose death it had caused” (idem, in Folk-Lore, 1910, xxi. 301). 

* Brown, in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875, xliv. 1. 316; 
Woodthorpe, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1882, xi. 71; 
Hodson, ibid., 1906, xxxvi. 97. 

™ Dudley Kidd, The Essential Kafir, London, 1904, p. 253. 

BE, Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1859, p. 275. 

” Hollis, The Nandi, p. 20. 
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next day the sons who have taken part in the burial do not 
work.”?° Among the Arabs of Morocco studied by Professor 
Westermarck, there is a prohibition of all work in the village until 
the funeral has taken place.** 

In the New World, the funeral ceremonies of the kings of 
Mechoacan “lasted five days, and in all that time no Fire was 
permitted to be kindled in the City, except in the King’s house 
and Temples, nor yet any Corn was ground, or Market kept, nor 
durst any go out of their houses.”?? Among the Seminoles of 
Florida on the day of a funeral and for three days thereafter, the 
relatives of the deceased remained at home and abstained from 
work. During this time the dead man was supposed to remain 
in his grave. Subsequently he took his departure for an abode in 
the skies and mourning then ceased.?* 

The taboos following a death appear to be especially promi- 
nent among the Eskimo tribes within the Arctic circle. In 
Greenland we meet the practice of requiring the household of the 
deceased to abstain from certain kinds of work for some time 
after death.2* Among the Eskimo of Baffin Land and Hudson 
Strait, after the death of any person it is forbidden “to scrape 
the frost from the window, to shake the beds or to disturb the 
shrubs under the bed, to remove oil-drippings from under the 
lamp, to scrape hair from skins, to cut snow for the purpose of 
melting it, to work on iron, wood, stone or ivory. Furthermore, 
women are forbidden to comb their hair, to wash their faces, and 
to dry their boots and stockings.”’?> Among the Central Eskimo, 
Dr. Boas notes how in the winter a long space of bad weather 
occasions privation since hunters cannot leave their huts. “If 


“W. S. and Katherine Routledge, With a Prehistoric People, London, 
IQIO, p. 172. 

* Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ti. 283. 

“Thomas Gage, New Survey of the West Indies, London, 1677, p. 160; 
cited by Jevons, Introduction to the History of Religion? 65. : 

* Maccauley, in Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, sat. 

“Hans Egede, Description of Greenland, London, 1845, p. 150. 


* Boas, in Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 1901, 
Says Wa Kop 
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by chance some one should happen to die during this time, famine 
is inevitable, for a strict law forbids the performance of any 
kind of work during the days of mourning.”?® According to one 
account the Innuit, from the head of Bristol Bay to the Arctic, 
require the survivors to refrain from work for twenty days after 
a death in the family.27. This is probably too broad a statement 
which does not allow for minor divergencies of custom through- 
out so extensive an area. On the lower Kuskokwim River the 
Alaskan villagers abstain from work on the day of a death, and 
in many instances, on the day following such an event. None 
of the relatives of the deceased may perform any labor during 
the period, four or five days in length, when the shade is believed 
to remain with the body.2® The rule requiring no work in a 
village on the day when a person dies prevails generally among 
the Bering Strait Eskimo. Relatives of the deceased must ab- 
stain from activity during the three following days.?® One ob- 
server tells of a Point Barrow woman who declined to sew on 
clothing, even at his house, because there was a dead man in the 
village who had not yet been carried to the cemetery. She 
feared “he would see her.” But after consultation with her 
husband she concluded that it was possible to protect herself from 
“him” by tracing with a snow knife a circle about herself on the 
floor. Within this area she did the sewing required, being very 
careful to keep all her work inside it.*° 

Remarkably similar customs prevail among some of the Asiatic 
Eskimo and incidentally reinforce the argument for the trans- 
mission of cultural elements between northwestern America and 
northeastern Asia. The Reindeer Chukchee forbid any kind of 
woman’s work with needle and scraper during the period of the 
funeral ceremonies. This rule refers to all the houses of the 


6 Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 427. Cf., also, 614. 

7H. W. Elliott, Our Arctic Province, New York, 1887, p. 389. 

Nelson, in Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 319. 

» Nelson, op. cit., 312. 

© Murdock, in Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 424. 
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camp or village, and even to other settlements in the vicinity.™ 
The Koryak stopped all work in the settlement before the last 
rites to the dead. No one went hunting or sealing, no one went 
to fetch wood, even the women did no sewing. At the present 
time this rule is so far abrogated as to apply only to those in the 
house where the body lies.22 Among the Yakuts when a man 
dies the members of his household may not execute any work 
until after the next full moon.** 


6. TABOOS OBSERVED DURING FEASTS OF THE DEAD AND AT 
EXPULSION OF GHOSTS 


Feasts of the dead, the primitive All Souls’ days, sometimes 
furnish occasions for abstinence from work. The same practice 
is met at periods devoted to the banning of the ghosts of the 
recently deceased, and of evil spirits generally, from the com- 
munity.** Here, as elsewhere, we may well raise the query 
whether such proceedings have always existed with the particular 
meaning now assigned fo them or whether in many instaftees they 
may not hark back to a “ pre-animistic”’ period when the evil in- 
fluences, instead of being personified under the form of spirits, 
were more vaguely regarded as some mysterious and infectious 
contamination. 

The descriptions of primitive rites by early observers, though 
frequently the only accounts which we possess, are often obscure 
and unsatisfactory. These remarks apply to an annual ceremony 
which some Fijian tribes were wont to perform, possibly as an 
expulsion of evil spirits or ghosts. “The time of its celebration 
was determined by the appearance of a certain fish or sea-slug 
which swarms out in dense shoals from the coral reefs on a 

*“ Bogoras, in Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, 
ee 52m, 

* Jochelson, ibid., x. 104 sq. 

* Sumner, “ mak Yakuts,” abridged from the Russian of Sieroshevski, 
lournal of the Anthropological Institute, 1901, xxxi. 107. 


*On All Souls’ days, see Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 301-18. On 
the expulsion: of evils, idem, The Golden Bough, London, 1900, iii. 39-93. 
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single day of the year, usually in the last quarter of the moon in 
November. The appearance of the sea-slugs was the signal for 
a general feast at those places where they were taken. An in- 
fluential man ascended the tree and prayed to the spirit of the 
sky for good crops, fair winds, and so on. Thereupon a tre- 
mendous clatter, with drumming and shouting, was raised by all 
the people in their houses for about half an hour. This was fol- 
lowed by a dead quiet for four days, during which the people 
feasted on the sea-slug. All this time no work of any kind 
might be done, not even a leaf plucked or the offal removed from 
the houses. If a noise was made in any house, as by a child 
crying, a forfeit was at once exacted by the chief. At daylight 
on the expiry of the fourth night the whole town was in an 
uproar; men and boys scampered about, knocking with clubs and 
sticks at the doors of the houses and crying Sinariba: This con- 
cluded the ceremony.’’** 

From that treasury of archaic custom, The Golden Bough, I 
take another illustration of a day of abstinence observed by the 
people of Bali, an island to the east of Java. Generally the 
period chosen for the expulsion of evil spirits is the day of the 
“dark” moon in the ninth month. At the appointed time the 
inhabitants of a village or district gather at the principal temple 
and after prayers have been recited by the priests, the blast of 
a horn summons the devils to partake of a meal which has been 
prepared for them. The people who have stayed at home unite 
by a deafening knocking on doors and beams, to hasten the 
departure of the demons from the houses. The fiends then flee 
to the banquet which has been set out for them; but here the 
priest receives them with curses which finally drive the spirits 
from the district. ‘‘ When the last devil has taken his departure, 
the uproar is succeeded by a dead silence, which lasts during the 


* Frazer, The Golden Bough? iii. 81 sq.; citing U. S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion, Ethnography and Philology by H. Hale, pp. 67 sq.; Ch. Wilkes, Nar- 
rative of the U. S. Exploring Expedition, iii. 90 sg. On the Palola viridis 
or sea-slug, cf. Turner, Samoa, p. 206; George Brown, Melanesians and 
Polynesians, London, 1910, pp. 135 Sq. 
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next day also. The devils, it is thought, are anxious to return 
to their old homes, and in order to make them think that Bali is 
not Bali but some desert island, no one may stir from his own 
abode for twenty-four hours. Even ordinary household work, 
including cooking, is discontinued. Only the watchmen may 
show themselves in the streets. Wreaths of thorns and leaves 
are hung at all entrances to warn strangers from entering. Not 
till the third day is this state of siege raised, and even then it is 
forbidden to work at the rice-fields or to buy and sell in the 
market. Most people still stay at home, striving to while away 
the time with cards and dice.”*® 

Ceremonies of ghost-riddance attended by seasons of abstin- 
ence are found in other parts of the savage world. The in- 
habitants of Kar Nicobar, an island to the northwest of Sumatra, 
have an annual festival called ki-alah. For an entire month 
previous to its celebration silence is observed throughout the 
island, no fires or lights are allowed, no cheroots smoked. At 
the conclusion of this period comes the grand feast to feed the 
evil spirits and send them back to their respective abodes in the 
jungle. It is a native belief that such spirits or “devils” visit 
the villages at this season of the year.*7 Among the many gennas 
or festivals accompanied by taboos, which are observed in Assam, 
is one devoted to the praiseworthy object of finally laying to rest 
the ghosts of all who have died during the year. This period of 
propitiation takes place in the cold weather after the crops have 


“Frazer, The Golden Bough, iii. 80 sq.; citing R. van Eck, in Tijd- 
schrift voor Nederlandsch-Indié, 1879, n. s., viii. 58 sqq. Accord- 
ing to another writer referred to by Prof. Frazer, the ceremony must 
always be performed at the new moon. It seems likely that this time or 
that of the “dark” moon was chosen as being an occasion when spirits 
are particularly active, perhaps by association of ideas, since the moon 
during the period of her invisibility is commonly supposed to visit the 
underworld (infra). The period of quiescence is clearly a means of 
avoiding contact with the ghostly powers. The reason given for abstain- 
ing from activity—to make the spirits think “that Bali is not Bali”—may 
be taken as an attempt to explain a custom no longer understood. 

* Solomon, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1902, xxxii, 216. 
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been reaped.** In west Africa some of the Gold Coast tribes 
hold a festival towards the end of August, called affirah-bi, when 
there is a general remembrance of the dead. It forms a tabooed 
period lasting for eight days during which time no work may be 
performed.*° 

Among the Yoruba tribes of the Slave Coast every June there 
is an All Souls’ festival lasting seven days. It resembles the 
affirah-bi rites but the ceremony is held in honor of Egungun, 
who is supposed to have risen from the dead and after whom a 
powerful secret society has been named. I have elsewhere 
pointed out that in west Africa, as in some other parts of the 
world, the secret societies are closely associated with the cult of 
the dead? This fact makes it possible to suggest that the 
tabooed days which occur when these organizations hold their 
public ceremonies may have once been connected with feasts of 
the dead or expulsion of ghosts. Such an hypothesis might help 
to explain the very rigorous prohibitions in force when the secret 
societies visit the towns, although the taboos seem now imposed 
chiefly to secure the respectful attention of the inhabitants. In 
Old Kalabar when the great Egbo society visits a community all 
business is suspended, all doors are shut, and silence prevails. 
On the departure of Egbo the town bell is rung in a peculiar way 
to indicate that normal occupations may be now resumed. The 
cessation of business on these Egbo visits may last a day, fre- 
quently two or three days. In the latter case, however, the 
Egbo rules are relaxed for an hour or two to permit the holding 
of the daily market.*4 


88 Hodson, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1906, xxxvi. 96. 
According to another account the festival occurs on the night of the new 
moon in December. The shades of those who have died during the pre- 
ceding year are believed to revisit the living at this time (Peal, in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie, 1898, xxx. 355). 

%° A.B. Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, London, 1887, pp. 227 sq. 

© Primitive Secret Societies, New York, 1908, pp. 104 sq. 

“ Walker, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1877, vi. 121 sq. 
Cf. R. E. Dennett, Nigerian Studies, London, 1910, pp. 41 sg. (Oro con- 
finements among the Egbas). 
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At the other end of the scale, the classical peoples observed an 
annual expulsion of ghosts accompanied by the imposition of 
various taboos. The ancient Greeks, as we know on Plato’s au- 
thority, had their “ days polluted and unfit for public business.’’# 
These were the dodpddes jyépar, “certain days which brought 
with them complete idleness and cessation of business, and which 
were called unlucky (érodpddes). At such times no one would 
accost any one else, and friends would positively have no dealings 
with each other and even sanctuaries were not used.’** Three 
such days occurred from the 11th to the 13th of the month 
Anthesterion, when the Athenians celebrated the festival of the 
Anthesteria. Though in outward semblance only a brilliant cere- 
mony in honor of the wine-god Dionysus, the Anthesteria had 
also a sombre significance as the time when the shades of the 
dead issued from the underworld and walked the streets.** 
Ropes were fastened round the temples to keep out the wander- 
ing ghosts, and the people smeared their houses with pitch to 
catch any rash intruders into the dwellings of living men.# Fo: 
the entertainment of the unseen guests during their short stay 
pots of boiled food were everywhere placed in the streets; but 
at the end of the festival the souls were roughly bidden to depart. 
Thus the Anthesteria, in substance, formed one of those numer- 
ous ceremonies for the riddance of ghosts by means of feasting 
and placation, which have so wide a diffusion in the lower cul- 
ture. The attribution of the festival to Dionysus and all those 
pleasanter associations with which the cheerful fancy of the 


“Plato, Leges, vii. 800. 

* Scholiast, on Lucian, Timon, 43. 

“Cf. Hesychius, s. v, muapal tuépac: “the polluted days of the month 
Anthesterion, on which days they think the souls of the departed are sent 
up from the nether world.” Photius, s. v., mapa quépa, says that on the 
second day, the Choes, the people as prophylactics against ghosts and evil 
influences used to chew buckthorn and anoint their doors with pitch. 


i ; ae ; 
See Frazer’s note (op. cit., iii. 88 n.2) for some related customs of 
savages. 
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Greeks invested it, represent a comparatively late development.*® 

The two Roman festivals of the dead, the so-called Parentalia 
in February, the Lemuria in May, were likewise celebrated as 
dies religiosi, true days of abstinence, when it was unlucky to 
begin a journey or to undertake any important business. At 
such times the temples and lawcourts were closed, magistrates 
laid aside the insignia of office, and marriages were forbidden.*’ 
The February celebration from the 13th to the 2ist of that 
month has been taken to embody all that was least superstitious 
and fearful in the generally terrifying worship of the dead. The 
Lemuria, (May 9, 11, 13), had rather an opposite character and 
represents the more ancient rite for the expulsion of the ghosts 
of the dead.** The three days in the Roman year, August 24, 
October 5, and November 8, when the door of the Lower World 
was unclosed for the spirits of the dead to come forth—quibus 
mundus patet—were also religiost or unlucky. “When the 
mundus is open,” said Varro, “the gate of the doleful underworld 
gods is open, therefore it is not proper on those days for a battle 
to be fought, troops to be levied, the army to march forth, a 
ship to set sail, or a man to marry.’’* 


On the Anthesteria, from an anthropological standpoint, see particu- 
larly Jane E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
Cambridge, 1903, pp. 32 sqq., 49 sqq. Dr. L. R. Farnell who has recently 
examined the Anthesteria, does not share Miss Harrison’s view that the 
whole of the festival was originally an All Souls’ feast. He thinks the 
first day, the Pithoigia, was entirely joyous and Bacchic, the second day, 
the Choes, was also a purely Dionysiac festival, though perhaps of a less 
happy character. Dr. Farnell holds that the ritual for the third day, the 
Chytroi, was originally an independent ceremony of ghost-riddance which 
fell so near the Dionysiac celebration as to become attached to the latter 
as a mournful finale (Cults of the Greek States, Oxford, 1909, v. 215 sqq.). 

Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, iv. 9, 5; Warro, De lingua Latina, vi. 
29 sq. 

8 Ovid, Fasti, vy. 419-86; W. W. Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Period 
of the Republic, London, 1899, pp. 306 sqq., 106 sqq.; G. Wissowa, Religion 
und Kultus der Rémer, Munich, 1902, pp. 187 sqq. 

© Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 16, 18. Cf. Festus, 154. Mommsen (Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, i. part i”. 206) holds that the exercise of 
religious rites was not forbidden on these three days. 
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Ill. PERIODS OF ABSTINENCE AT SACRED TIMES 
AND SEASONS 


7. THE CONCEPTION OF HOLINESS 


To the primitive mind that variety of impersonal spiritual 
power known as- sanctity or holiness, which attaches to the 
divine chief or king, to such objects of special reverence as bull- 
roarer, idol, and temple, and even to particular localities, is suffi- 
ciently material to be transmissible, and to be capable of infect- 
ing with its mysterious qualities whatever is done at a particular 
time. It is, of course, only for the purpose of closer analysis 
that we may separate the taboos restricting or prohibiting secular 
employments on sacred days from those other negative regula- 
tions which, as has been seen, affect a community at critical 
epochs (supra). In the primitive consciousness what is danger- 
ous because polluted and what is dangerous because sacred, are 
not sharply differentiated. The “holy” thing and the “unclean” 
thing possess alike the mystic potency, the magical power, the 
mana or orenda, to employ an aboriginal terminology which 
expresses early man’s sense of being ever surrounded by un- 
known agencies among which he must walk warily if he is to 
walk in safety.* 

“The Greeks and the barbarians,” says an old geographer, 
“have this in common, that they accompany their sacred rites 
by a festal remission of labor.”? To drop work on a joyous 
feast-day and give free rein to the primitive play instincts may be 
regarded as the most natural of proceedings. The cessation of 
ordinary activities is often dictated by practical considerations: 
if men are to gather for religious exercises they must abandon, 
temporarily, their usual occupations. Among peoples which 


"The best study of holiness in its relation to the concept of taboo is still 
that of W. Robertson Smith (Religion of the Semites, London, 18094, 
chaps. iv-v). Mr. Marett has some interesting remarks on the subject in 
the Oxford inaugural lecture referred to above (The Birth of Humility, 
14 sqq.). 

* Strabo, Geographica, x. 3, 9. 
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possess polytheistic cults, we find, moreover, that most holy days 
are dedicated to various deities. If the notion be entertained that 
the “infection” of the god’s holiness extends to everything begun 
or done on his holy day, it is easy to see how the idea might 
arise that the deity is pleased and flattered by the enforced idle- 
ness of his worshippers. Abstinence from work thus becomes 
a recognized way of expressing a proper reverence towards the 
god. Conversely, to labor on a sacred day implies a want of 
respect for the divinity, who is “angry” or “unfavorable” at 
such a time. These are sentiments reasonably certain of con- 
tinued development as priestly influence becomes predominant in 
any community. “The Lord thy God is a jealous God.” 

At the same time it appears that in many, perhaps most in- 
stances, the connection of a holy day with a particular divinity 
is not primary and direct, but comes rather as an after-thought. 
The period dedicated to a god and observed with abstinence may 
have been once tabooed for other and quite different reasons. 
What was true of the Athenian Anthesteria we shall find to be 
true of many another holy day discussed in this and subsequent 
chapters. 


8. HOLY DAYS IN THE LOWER AND THE HIGHER CULTURE 


Among peoples belonging to the lower culture the Tongan 
Islanders furnish an illustration of the holy day which is also a 
day of abstinence. In this part of Polynesia the natives held a 
festival called inachi when the first fruits of the yam harvest 
were offered to the gods. No one was allowed to work on the 
sacred day, nor could any one appear abroad except for the pur- 
poses of the ceremony.’ It is not improbable that the cessation 
of labor characterizing this ceremony formed a rite of purifica- 
tion preliminary to the bringing-in of the first-fruits. On such a 
hypothesis the connection of the festival with the gods would 
be but secondary, a point more clearly brought out by some 


® John Martin, Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands ... from 
the Extensive Communications of Mr. Wiliam Mariner, Boston, 1820, p. 


483. Cf. 383 1. 
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classical festivals presently to be discussed. Amongst certain 
Fijian tribes when the sacred manga enclosure was being raised 
for the initiation ceremonies the people suspended all other work. 
Not even food-planting might be done at this time. If “any 
impious person transgressed this law, ‘he would only plant evil to 
himself and to_his kinsfolk.’’’* In this instance there was no 
attribution of the sacred period to any particular divinity, 
though all the ceremonies connected with the nanga were sup- 
posed to be under the care and by the direction of the ancestral 
spirits. In another part of the world, among the Basuto of 
South Africa, we learn that days of sacrifice or “great purifica- 
tion” are holidays, when no work is done. “ Hence it is,” writes 
a French missionary, “that the law relative to the repose of the 
seventh day, so far from finding any objection in the minds of 
the natives, appears to them very natural, and perhaps even more 
fundamental, than it appears to certain Christians.’ 

To the Hebrews the Day of Atonement was the Sabbath 
Sabbathon,® the holiest of rest days, “a sabbath of solemn rest,” 
when “no manner of work” might be performed. The trans- 
gressor of this regulation was threatened with death: “ Whoever 
doeth any work at all on that same day, I will destroy from among 
his people.” A similar punishment is prescribed for one who 
does not fast on that day: the expression “to afflict your souls” 
(‘inn@ nephesh) was considered by late theologians to be a 
synonym for fasting, and as a matter of fact the Atonement fast 
was the only one enjoined by the Law. On the Day of Atone- 
ment a scapegoat laden with the sins of the people was sent 
forth into the wilderness where it was sacrificed to Azazel, a 
bad angel or demon. In the later centuries of Jewish history, 
and particularly after the Exile, this rite took on a more spiritual 
character at a time when the ceremonial aspects of sin and 


*Fison, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1885, xiv. 18. 
°E. Casalis, Les Bassoutos, Paris, 1850, p. 275. 


‘ “Both expressions are commonly derived from the Babylonian 
sabattum. See infra. 
* Leviticus, xvi. 31; xxiii. 26-32. 
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atonement became increasingly prominent. Yet certain features 
of its celebration, and especially that of the sin-laden goat which 
has so many parallels among the lower races,’ make it probable 
that the ritual for the day represents an elaboration of earlier and 
simpler customs familiar in pre-Exilic times. If this be true it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the “sabbath of solemn rest” 
forms likewise a survival from a still ruder past when sin was 
conceived so materially as a contaminating influence that common 
prudence dictated abstinence from work and other activities at 
a critical season devoted to the driving-out of evil.® 

The Greeks of late classical times appear to have regarded their 
religious festivals much as we regard our holidays: thus Plato 
declares that “the gods, pitying the toils which our race is born 
to undergo, have appointed holy festivals, by which men alternate 
rest and labor.’*° With this remark, indicating that for the 
philosophic thinker the process of rationalization had begun, it 
is interesting to compare the statement of a modern scholar that 
among the Greeks “the time occupied by the feast of the gods 
was as sacred, 7. ¢., as much subject to taboos, as was the whole 
of the Jewish Sabbath.”*? 


*On “scapegoats” see Frazer, The Golden Bough, iii. 93-134. 

°On the relation of the Hebrew kipper or atonement to the Babylonian 
kuppuru and the connection of both with ideas of taboo see some sugges- 
tive pages in R. C. Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, 
London, 1904, ii. pp. 1. sqg. It is not necessary to accept his view that 
the Jewish ceremony. was directly borrowed from Babylonia. 

” Plato, Leges, ii. 653. 

“EE, E. Sikes, “ Folk-Lore in the Works and Days of Hesiod,” Classical 
Review, 1893, vii. 390. Mr. Sikes quotes Hesiod (Opera et Dies, 742-43) : 


und dd mevrdfo.o Gedy év Saitl Oadely 
avov dd xAwpod Tduvey aldwue ordjpw 


as containing a two-fold prohibition: “Do not cut your nails at all at a 
feast of the gods. Whatever you do, at all events, do not cut them with 
iron.’ With this he compares the English lines: 


“Tt was better you were never born 
Than on the Sabbath pare hair or corn.” 


Another old English rhyme (preserved in Henderson’s Notes on the 
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How ancient superstition invested many of the Greek festivals 
has been already illustrated by the Anthesteria (supra). 
Among the other unlucky days (éroppddes jyépar) observed by 
the Athenians were those devoted to the celebration of the 
Plyntheria, the washing festival of their patron goddess. On 
this occasion Athena’s image was borne in procession to the sea, 
divested of its adornments, and laved in the purifying waters. 
Plutarch’s biography of Alcibiades contains a significant refer- 
ence to the ceremony. At the time when that brilliant though 
shifty Greek returned from exile to his native city, the people 
were holding the Plyntheria, in Athena’s honor. On that day 
“the Praxiergidae solemnize their secret rites: they take off all 
the ornaments from her image and cover it up. Hence the 
Athenians account this day as most unlucky of all, and do no 
work on it. And it seemed as though the Goddess were receiving 
him in no friendly or kindly fashion, as she hid her face from 


Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders? London, 
1879, p. 18) runs as follows: 


“Sunday shaven, Sunday shorn, 
Better hadst thou ne’er been born!” 


In certain parts of Ireland the people will not shave on Sunday 
(Kinahan, in Folk-Lore Record, 1881, iv. 105). Among the modern 
Egyptians, however, Saturday is held to be the unluckiest day, particularly 
unfavorable for shaving and cutting the nails (E. W. Lane, Modern 
Egyptians, London, 1871, i. 331). Are these similarities to be explained 
by any hypothesis of the diffusion of culture (or superstition) ? 

In some parts of the modern Greek world we have what may be reason- 
ably taken as direct survivals of the taboos formerly investing the festal 
days of classical divinities. Thus in Cyprus and certain Aegean islands 
the first three or six days of August are times when no trees are cut or 
peeled to obtain resin, when the use of water for washing either clothes 
or the body is forbidden, and when no one travels by water. In Cyprus 
the severity of the regulations has led to the days being called the “ evil 
days of August.” The careful observer who reports these facts argues 
most plausibly that the periods thus marked by special forms of abstinence 
were originally sacred to tree-nymphs and water-nymphs, whose festivals 
were observed in pagan antiquity (J. C. Lawson, Modern Greek Folklore 
and Ancient Greek Religion, Cambridge, IQIO, pp. 152 sq.). 
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him and seemed to banish him from her presence.’’!2. Miss Har- 
rison’s brilliant researches have shown that the Plyntheria and its 
attendant festival, the Kallyntheria, when Athena’s image was re- 
dressed and “beautified,’ were originally rites of purification at 
harvest time, rites which must have existed long before their 
attribution to the protecting deity of Athens. 

With the Plyntheria may be profitably compared the better- 
known Roman festival of the Vestalia. The Athenian cere- 
monies came in May, the Roman in June, but their content as 
purificatory rites preliminary to the bringing-in of the first-fruits 
was much the same. The nine days devoted to the Vestalia were 
ill-omened (religiost). During their celebration the innermost 
sanctuary of Vesta, shut all the rest of the year, was opened to 
the matrons of Rome, who crowded to it barefooted, whilst the 
Vestals themselves offered the sacred cakes made of the first ears 
of corn plucked a month previously. On the ninth day (June 
15) the temple was swept and the refuse thrown into the Tiber. 
Then the dies religiosi came to an end as soon as the last act of 
cleansing had been duly performed—Quando stercus delatum fas, 
“When the rubbish has been carried away.’’* 

In addition to such festivals as the Parentalia, Lemuria, and 
Vestalia, celebrated on unlucky days when all important under- 
takings, both religious and secular, were intermitted, the Romans 
had also their distinctively sacred days. The feriae, or dies 
feriati, included all days consecrated to any deity.* On the 


* Plutarch, Alcibiades, 34. 

8 Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 114 sqq. In the post- 
Exilic calendar of the Jews the Day of Firstfruits, inaugurating the Feast 
of Weeks, is declared tp be a time when “no toilsome work” is allowable 
(Leviticus, xxiii. 21; fe XXVill. 260). 

“Varro, De lingua Latina, vi. 32; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 707 sqq.; Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, 148 sqq. 

% Feriae seems to have been originally fesiae (Wissowa, op. cit., 366 
n+), hence dies feriati must have been equivalent to dies festi, though 
some authorities hold that not all ferial days were consecrated to the 
worship of the gods. Possible exceptions were the seven days of the 
Saturnalia and the nundinae (infra). In the earlier period the ferial days 
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calendars they are marked nefasti, indicating that at such times 
all political and judicial business must be suspended. They were 
days when the gods demanded the service of men by visits to the 
temples, by prayers and sacrifices. Hence the feriae formed 
holidays when even slaves enjoyed a cessation from toil. We 
may assume with confidence, however, that the ferial days were 
not established as a boon to the laborer. The regulations en- 
forced at such times indicate how, in Roman belief, it was essen- 
tial that the sanctity of the season should not be polluted by un- 
seemly activity. The rer sacrorum and flamines were not 
allowed even to see any work being done during the celebration 
of the feriae; hence, when they went out, heralds preceded them 
to enjoin the people from working in their presence. An acci- 
dental neglect of such admonitions was punished with a fine and 
atonement was made by the sacrifice of a pig. An intentional 
disobedience constituted a crime beyond the power of atonement. 
In the later centuries of the Republic the growing spirit of 
rationalism began to raise questions as to what kinds of work 
might properly be done on the public feriae. One pontiff de- 
clared that it was no violation of them for a person to do any 
work which had reference to the gods or the offering of sacrifices 
—ad deos pertinens sacrorumve causa.‘® All labor was likewise 
allowable which was necessary to supply the urgent wants of life. 
The pontiff Scaevola held that any work might be done if suffer- 
ing and injury were caused by its neglect or delay—licet quod 
praetermissum noceret.* Consequently, should a man’s ox fall 
into a pit he might employ workmen to lift it out without polluting 
the feriae. Vergil, writing when this rationalistic movement had 
culminated, declares that “even on holy days some work is per- 
mitted by the laws of God and man. The strictest worshipper 
has never scrupled to drain the fields, plant a hedge to protect a 
crop, set snares for birds, fire the brambles, or wash his bleating 
were not calendarized, but were determined by the phases of the moon 
(Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, 
iii. 174). 
* Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 16, 10. 
“Tdem, i. 16, 11. 
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sheep for health’s sake in the stream.’8 Such interpretations 
indicate that in late classical antiquity the burdens of the old 
tabooed days were being gradually lifted and their observance 
adjusted to the social. and economic needs of a progressive 
community. 

These old Roman festivals, kept so scrupulously in the earlier 
epoch, are further significant since they present the closest 
classical analogy to the periods of abstinence which we have 
previously met in the modern savage world (supra). The 
celebration of a ferial day, to the Roman as to the Naga of 
Assam, formed the most appropriate way of confronting a crisis. 
The man who had blasphemed and so incurred the divine anger 
ought to placate the outraged deity by celebrating a private 
festival. One who had pronounced by accident the names of 
certain mysterious divinities resorted to a similar procedure 
(ferias observabat). The Flaminica or wife of the Flamen 
Dialis was invested, like her husband, with a network of taboos: 
if she heard thunder she became tabooed—feriata—until the cele- 
bration of an expiatory sacrifice (donec placasset deos).° Cer- 
tain natural phenomena resulted in the cessation of all public 
activity by the people at large and the institution of extraordinary 
festivals. A rain of stones from heaven, accompanied by 
lightning, provoked a nine-days’ festival in the time of Hannibal’s 
invasion of Italy; two and a half centuries later, the emperor 
Claudius, when an earthquake happened at Rome, never failed to 
“appoint holidays for sacred rites.’”*° Such examples, which by 
no means exhaust the subject, may nevertheless suffice to show 
how in ancient Rome the feriae were ceremonies to appease the 
supernatural powers; and how the times of their celebration were 
originally periods of gloom and not of joy. That subsequently, 


8 Georgica, i. 268-72. Cf. Cato’s injunctions: “On holidays, old ditches 
could have been repaired, the public roads paved, bramble-bushes cut 
down, ... everything made neat and clean” (De re rustica, 2). 

 Macrobius, i. 16, 8. On the taboos affecting the Flamen and Flaminica 
see F. B. Jevons, Plutarch’s Romane Questions, London, 1892, p. 1xxili 
sqq.; Frazer, The Golden Bough,’ i. 241 sq. 

» Livy, xxv. 7; Suetonius, Claudius, 22. 
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when superstition had somewhat relaxed its grip, they became 
festive occasions (infra), celebrated so luxuriously that both 
Sulla and Augustus felt themselves obliged to promulgate laws 
restricting the expenditure at such times, is only another instance 
of man’s ineradicable tendency to convert his fast days into feast 
days.?* 


Q. QUASI-HOLY DAYS 


In addition to those seasons of sacredness which come at times 
devoted to the worship of the gods, there are also found certain 
rest days, more or less regular in occurrence, following at short 
intervals after periods of continuous labor. Such quasi-holy 
days, as they may be styled provisionally, might appear to have a 
purely utilitarian origin. As far as my investigations have pro- 
ceeded they indicate the absence of periodic rest days among 
migratory hunting and fishing peoples*? and among nomadic 
pastoral tribes. A wandering hunter requires no regular day of 
rest, since his life passes in alternations of continuous labor 
while following the chase and of almost uninterrupted idleness 
after a successful hunt. For the shepherd there can be no relaxa- 


* See generally on the feriae Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, 
365 sqq.; A. S. Wilkins, “ Feriae,’ in Smith, Wayte, and Marindin, 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, London, 1801, ii. 836-38; 
C. Julian, “ Feriae,’ in Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., iv. 1042 sqq., where 
the pertinent literature is fully cited. 

™ The Indians of Cape Flattery are said to make the month of August 
a tribal season of repose when no berries are picked or fish taken from the 
sea, except occasionally by children (Swan, in Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, xvi. no. 220, p. 91). Perhaps the practice was consciously 
designed to establish a “closed season,” though this is probably attributing 
too much foresight to the Indian. The fish or berries may have been 
considered unfit for eating in August. Among the Beni of Benin during 
the first month of their dry season, the harvest of yams having been 
reaped, the people say they “rest and chop” (R. E. Dennett, At the 
Back of the Black Man’s Mind, London, 1906, p. 216). Here a season of 
rest is observed by an agricultural people because they have no special 
labor to perform. Similarly, among the Akikuyu of British East Africa, 
there are three months in the year when little or no work is done since the 
crops are then ripening (Dundas, in Man, 19009, ix. 38). 
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tion of the diurnal duties, for every morning the cattle must be 
driven abroad to pasture, they must be watched and watered, ana 
at night they must be milked. Possibly, also, as von Ihering has 
suggested, the shepherd, compared with the farmer, has scarcely 
any need of a regular rest day; his occupation causes him so 
little continuous exertion that he can pursue it all the year round 
without any injury to his health. A farmer, however, is bene- 
fited by a period of rest recurring more or less regularly, and 
though agricultural pursuits are dependent on the seasons and 
weather he is usually able to postpone his work for a brief period 
without serious loss. It might, therefore, be argued that a 
change from pastoral to agricultural life would itself be suffi- 
cient to call into existence the institution of a periodically recur- 
ring day of rest. 

But this purely theoretical reasoning ought to be confirmed by 
numerous instances of sabbaths regularly observed by primitive 
agricultural peoples. If such are not widely found it may then 
be urged that the connection of the rest day with the farmer’s 
pursuits is in most cases secondary, due to the obvious facts that 
the sabbath institution implies a settled life, a developed form of 
social organization and government, and something approaching a 
calendar system. In nearly every instance where an agricul- 
tural people observes a periodic rest day this is also a “sacred” 
day, dedicated to a divinity and hedged about with taboos. It 
seems scarcely in accord with what we know of primitive culture 
to assume that the sacred or quasi-sacred rest day generally arose 
from purely practical considerations, and afterwards, to preserve 
its integrity, was safeguarded with prohibitions and consecrated 
to a god. At the same time this explanation may hold good in 
some of the instances to be cited. Utility, as well as super- 
stitition, has played a part in the genesis of social institutions. 

The references to regular rest days among primitive peoples 
are not numerous and often are most obscure. A missionary 
who was well acquainted with the Melanesian peoples, refers to 
an interesting custom observed by the inhabitants of Kerepunu, 


2 Exolution of the Aryan, London, 1807, p. 117. 
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a small island off the coast of southeastern New Guinea. The 
natives are most industrious: every morning men, women and 
children go to work in the fields and return only at nightfall. 
“They have a rule, to which they strictly adhere all the year 
round, of working for two days and resting the third.” A 
recent student of the Bontoc Igorot, mountain farmers in the 
northern part of Luzon, tells us that they have a “ sacred” rest 
day called téngao’, almost certainly of native origin. It occurs, 
on an average, about every ten days during the year, though not 
with absolute regularity. The old men of the two divisions of 
the pueblo determine when it shall take place, and announcement 
is publicly made on the preceding evening. “If a person goes to 
labor in the fields on a sacred day—not having heard the an- 
nouncement or in disregard of it—he is fined for ‘breaking the 
Sabbath.’ ”25 As to the remote origin of this Filipino institution 


2 Chalmers and Gill, Work and Adventure in New Guinea, London, 
188s, pp. 4o sg. See also (Sir) William MacGregor, British New Guinea, 
London, 1897, p. 44. A close observer, G. A. J. van der Sande, did not 
notice any special rest days among the peoples with whom he came in con- 
tact and whose customs he has so fully described (Nova Guinea, iil. 
Leiden, 1907, p. 270). 

* AE, Jenks, in Ethnological Survey Publications, Manila, 1995, i. 206. 
In a letter dated December 10, 1910, Professor Jenks tells me that these rest 
days ‘“‘are selected so that such intimate, important interests as agriculture 
and beneficial weather may be given the amount of attention they deserve. 
The people have no calendar for succeeding ceremonial observances, so a 
priesthood has developed to fix such days at the cpportune time when 
needed. They are sacred because all petitions are made to Lumawig, their 
god, a living spirit, hero and benefactor.” In a second letter under date 
March 8, 1911, Dr. Jenks writes: “I believe the rest days are first for the 
purpose of having time for religious observances—this fact necessitated the 
rest. I never proved this point, however.” The Bontoc Igorot observe a 
number of ceremonies connected with their agricultural operations and 
designed, like those of the Dayaks and Nagas, to secure an abundant crop. 
Thus at the beginning of baliling, the fifth period of the Bontoc year, 
when there is a general planting of camotes, a rite called loskod is per- 
formed: the pueblo priest kills a chicken or pig, and then petitions Luma- 
wig for so many camotes “that the ground will crack and burst open.” 
At the close of the period of baliling there ensues a three days’ rest known 
as kopus when supplications are addressed to Lumawig and a chicken is 
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we are left in the dark. The same obscurity veils the ‘‘ sabbath” 
kept by the Lolos, Pula, and other aboriginal tribes of western 
China, as a rule, every sixth day. No ploughing must take 
place at this time, and in some places the women are not even 
allowed to sew or wash clothes.2° Among the Kafirs of north- 
eastern Afghanistan there is a rest day called agar which occurs 
weekly, on Thursday or Saturday, but only during the months 
from April to September when field work is in progress. The 
traveller who mentions the agars seems to imply that they were 
rigorously observed by the male members of a village, though only 
field work was stopped for women who were constantly to be 
seen carrying stones or earth for building operations or engaged 
in other coolie labor on the rest days. Though our authority 
failed to discover the origin of this Kafir institution he suggests 
that it may have been once considered as an unlucky day since the 
people were averse to starting on a journey as well as to engag- 
ing in farm labor at such a time.?” 


ceremonially killed. Again, the Bontoc Igorot have several rites connected 
with climate. The fakil ceremony for rain occurs four times a year, on 
four succeeding days, and is performed by four different priests. “ There 
is the usual ceremonial pig killing by the priest, and each night preceding 
the ceremony all the people cry: ‘J-téng’-ao ta-ko nan fa-kil’? This is 
only an exclamation, meaning, “Rest day! We observe the ceremony for 
rain!” (Jenks, op. cit., 213). These and other examples given by Prof. 
Jenks in his monograph indicate clearly that the Bontoc feasts and cere- 
monies are intended to propitiate evil-minded spirits and to secure material 
blessings from Lumawig, the supreme being. The analogies from Borneo 
and Assam suggest that here in Luzon the rest accompanying the rites has 
likewise a propitiatory character quite as much as the prayers and 
sacrifices. The same interpretation would accordingly apply to the regular 
rest day called téng-ao’, although the latter seems now to be regarded 
chiefly as a holiday. The small boys, says Prof. Jenks, “make more noise 
in the evening before the rest day, crying ‘Téng-ao’! whi téng-ao’!’ 
(‘Rest day! hurrah! rest day!’), than I have heard from the pueblo at 
any other time” (op. cit., 205). 

* Henry, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1903, xxxili. 105. 

* (Sir) G. S. Robertson, Kdfirs of the Hindu-Kush, London, 1896, pp. 
579 sq. Though the Kafirs now have free intercourse with their Moham- 
medan neighbors there is no reason to believe that the agar day owes any- 
thing to the Mohammedan sabbath which comes on Friday and is observed 
throughout the year. 
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a. The Toda Days of Abstinence 


The Todas, who dwell in permanent villages on the undulating 
plateaus of the Nilgiri Hills in southeastern India, have a re- 
markable system of rest days. The social organization of this 
interesting people consists of two endogamous divisions, called 
Teivaliol and Tartharol. Each of these primary sections is com- 
posed of intermarrying clans, and each clan possesses a group of 
villages in common. At the present time Toda interests, both 
economic and religious, center about their buffaloes. The daily 
life of the Toda men is largely devoted to the care of these 
animals and to labor in the dairies. The buffalo is a sacred 
animal, the dairy itself is almost a temple, the dairyman is only 
one remove from a priest. In fact, Toda religious rites seem to 
be little else than the arrangements which a pastoral and com- 
munistic people have made for the provision and-care of an 
article of food. According to Mr. Rivers, whose careful studies 
are a model of anthropological investigation, nearly every Toda 
ceremony has its appointed day or days. The choice of these 
“is often dependent on another Toda institution, the sacred day, 
either of the village or of the dairy. Every clan has certain days 
of the week on which people are restricted from following many 
of their ordinary occupations, although they are not the occasions 
of any special ceremonies. These sacred days are the madnol 
or village day, and the palinol or dairy day.”** We begin with 
the former. 

Each Toda village has its madnol, but in general where there 
are several villages of the same clan the madnol is the same for 
the whole clan. There are at least eight prohibitions character- 
izing the observance of this sacred day. Feasts may not be 
given at such a time, funeral ceremonies may not be performed, 
the people may not bathe or cut their nails, and the men may 
not shave. Clothes are not to be washed, the house is not to 
be cleansed, and though the ordinary meals may be prepared, 
the people must not cook rice with milk. Other regulations 
forbid the dairyman to leave the village, the buffaloes to be 


*W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London, 1906, p. 405. 
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taken from one place to another, or the people to migrate from 
one village to another.*® It will be noticed that though not all 
work is prohibited, yet the regulations are extensive enough to 
affect most of the customary occupations. 

Among the Teivaliol, one of the two endogamous divisions of 
the Toda people, the madnol is the only sacred day of the week. 
With the other division called Tartharol there is also a dairy day 
or palinol, the regulations for which have much the same char- 
acter as for the madnol. 

Toda ingenuity has devised various recognized ways of evad- 
ing the rules for the holy days and so of avoiding the incon- 
venience which might otherwise be entailed on the people. For 
instance, the rule that nothing may be taken from the village 
on the madnol has the unpleasant consequence that nothing may 
be bought on the madnol, since buying implies the departure of 
money from the village. This rule is circumvented when neces- 
sary by taking money out of the village on the day before the 
madnol and burying it in some spot where it can be found on 
the following day. In this way a purchase can be completed 
even on the holy day. Again, the rule forbidding women to 
leave the village on the madnol is evaded in an ingenious fashion. 
Women who wish to leave the village on a holy day, do so before 
daybreak. ‘“ They wait outside the village till the sun is up, then 
return to the village, have their meals and do any necessary work, 
and may then leave. Having left the village before daybreak, a 
woman is apparently regarded as ceremonially absent during her 
return to the village, and by making this false start she is held 
to be keeping the law.’’*° 

With these possibilities of evasion, it follows that the rules are 
rarely broken. When a breach of them does occur the culprit 
may have to perform a propitiatory sacrifice similar to that 
which follows the commission of various other ceremonial sins 
against the Toda moral code. “It seemed quite clear, however, 
that this only happened if some misfortune should befall the 


™ Rivers, op. cit., 405 sq. 
*° Tbid., 407. 
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offender, his family, or his buffaloes. It would seem that a man 
might habitually and notoriously desecrate the madnol, but no 
steps would be taken by himself or the community so long as 
things went well with the man. If he should become ill or if his 
buffaloes should suffer in any way, he would consult the diviners 
and they would then certainly find that his misfortunes were due 
to his infringement of the laws connected with the sacred days.”*? 

There is much variety in the days observed as the madnol or 
palinol of the different villages and clans. The most frequent 
days appear to be Wednesday and Friday, which are sacred in 
six clans. Sunday is sacred in five clans, Monday and Tuesday 
in three, Thursday in two. In no clan does Saturday appear to 
be kept as a holy day.*? 

The origin of these sacred days among the Todas is very 
obscure. Mr. Rivers first suggests the possibility of the institu- 
tions of madnol and palinol having grown out of the belief in 
unlucky days. The code of rules prescribing what might and 
what might not be done would then be only an elaboration of the 
common superstition which restricts activity at such unlucky 
periods. But there are several difficulties in the way of this 
view. It is extremely doubtful whether the Toda in general has 
any such belief in days lucky and unlucky,** and if he has, the 
idea is probably a recent importation from the Hindus, among 
whom the superstition is very prevalent. Again, the distinction 
between madnol and palinol is one which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained by such an hypothesis. Finally, the different clans of 
the Todas have different sacred days, whereas one would expect 
lucky and unlucky days to be the same for the entire community. 
This seems especially reasonable when it is considered that the 
sacred days, by restricting intercourse between the different clans, 
produce much inconvenience, which of course is increased by the 

* Rivers, 407. 

“Idem, 408. 


= : 

' See Rivers, 411, for a reference to certain restrictions which may have 
arisen out of a belief in unlucky days. Ross King (Journal of Anthro- 
pology, 1870, i. 33 sq.) expressly attributes this superstition to the Todas 
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fact that the different clans have different madnols. Whatever 
be the origin of these Toda rules, there is, writes Mr. Rivers, 
“little doubt that when at the present time a given act is done or 
not done on a given day, the action is not based on a belief in 
lucky or unlucky days, but, as nearly always among the Todas, 
on custom prescribing that the act shall or shall not be done on 
that day.”°4 

The question may be raised whether the resemblance of the 
Toda madnol to the Hebrew Sabbath may not be accounted for 
by supposing the former institution to have been founded on 
ideas borrowed from Christians or Jews. If this has been the 
case it is certain that the borrowing took place very long ago. In 
studying the origin and history of the Todas we have no record 
that reaches back more than three centuries. From various close 
resemblances between the Toda customs and those of the people 
of Malabar Mr. Rivers thinks it probable that the Todas at one 
time lived in Malabar, migrating thence to the Nilgiri Hills. 
Both Christians and Jews were well established in Malabar more 
than a thousand years ago. If the Todas left Malabar before 
these settlements of foreigners were made, then Jewish or Chris- 
tian influences can be excluded; if the migration took place sub- 
sequently, then they may have contributed to the development of 
the Toda institutions.*° 

In spite of these considerations Mr. Rivers ts apparently in- 
clined to consider the Toda madnol as substantially a native in- 
stitution which may help to explain the origin of the Hebrew 
Sabbath. “In a busier community than that of the Todas, the 
existence of different madnol[s| for different clans of the com- 
munity would soon become a serious obstacle to carrying on the 
business of life, and such a community would probably agree that 
all clans should have the same holy day. At present the madnol 
is undoubtedly more sacred than the other sacred days, and if 
the latter were then to be neglected, we should have a community 
in which various activities were prohibited on one day of the 


* The Todas, 410 sq. 
* Ibid., 459, 695 $qq., 710 sq. 
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week, and the institution so arising would differ very little from 
the Hebrew Sabbath. It is possible that the Todas show in an 
early stage the institution of a Sabbath in which the whole 
community has not yet settled on a single and joint holy day.’’** 
This interesting hypothesis, which is put forth tentatively, throws 
no light on the-reasons which led to the ascription of a tabu 
character to certain days. Mr. Rivers himself refers to the 
“enormous influence of the period of the moon in Toda cere- 
monial,’’*’ a fact which suggests that the Toda rest days had their 
ultimate origin in those seasons of abstinence at the lunar changes 
found elsewhere in India (infra) and so generally in other 
regions of the world. 


b. Tabooed Days in West Africa 


We must regret the scantiness of our information regarding the 
rest days observed by certain African tribes. Thus many of 
the Gallas are said to show great respect for Saturday and Sun- 
day, and on these days do not work in the fields. Here we may 
legitimately assume Jewish and Christian influences from Abys- 
sinia, especially since the Gallas of equatorial Africa do not 
observe any periods of rest. The missionary Krapf, who notices 
this African sabbath, is inclined, however, to ascribe a purely 
rationalistic origin to the custom. He points out that whilst the 
Wanika of German East Africa rest from labor every fourth 
day and pass the time in feasting and carousing, their neighbors, 
the nomadic Masai and Wakuafi, know no distinction of days 
“solely because, from their point of view, they do not think that 
any particular day of rest is required.’’8§ 

Throughout central Africa from the British and German pos- 
sessions in the east to the Portuguese and French possessions 
in the west, there is a market place every few miles at which 
the neighboring tribes meet regularly for exchanges. Usually 

* The Todas, pp. 411 sq. 

*" Thid., 502. 


“Jj. L. Krapf, Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours, London, 
1867, pp. 82, 365. 
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every fourth day is a market day observed by the cessation of 
ordinary occupations. The custom among the Wanika has 
already been noticed. Among the Akikuyu of British East 
Africa who employ 30-day months beginning with new moon, 
there is a week of four days, the latter being indicated by the 
names of the different markets held on them. Each market takes 
place on the fourth day of the cycle and no two markets in the 
same neighborhood occur on the same day.*® In the Congo 
Free State similar four-day periods closing with a market prevail 
among the tribes of the Lualaba district,*° among the Ba-Yaka, 
a Bantu people occupying the Kasai district,4t and among the 
Ba-Mbala who dwell between the rivers Inzia and Kwilu. The 
Ba-Mbala year consists of thirteen lunar months, each divided 
into seven weeks of four days, the last day being pika, the market 
day.*? 

A week of four or more days, one of which is usually ob- 
served as a market-day and sabbath, may be traced in west 
Africa from the Congo to the Niger. In the language of the 
western Congo tribes the week is called lumingu.** In Loango, 
where the natives have a month of twenty-eight days reckoned 
from new moon, seven weeks are counted to the month. The 
week contains four days called, respectively, nssona, ndika, ntono, 
and silu, the first being regarded as a day of rest.4* With this 
account it is interesting to compare the statement of an old writer, 
according to whom the Loango negroes “never work above three 
days in succession; the fourth is for them a general rest day, 
during which they are not allowed to busy themselves in tillage. 


*® Dundas, in Man, 1909, ix. 38. Cf. W. S. and Katherine Routledge, 
With a Prehistoric People, London, 1910, p. 105. 

#7. L. Cameron, Across Africa, London, 1877, ii. 3. 

*Torday and Joyce, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1906, 
XXXVi. 44. 

“Torday and Joyce, ibid., 1905, xxxv. 413. Cf. also ibid., 1906, xxxvi. 
291 (Ba-Huana). 

(Sir) H. H. Johnston, The River Congo, London, 1884, p. 455. 

“FE. Pechuél-Loesche, in Die Loango-Expedition, dritte Abteilung, erste 
Halfte, Stuttgart, 1907, p. 139. 
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The men, who repose habitually, work still less on that day. 
They walk, sport, and go to market. The missionaries have 
never been able to procure from the negroes any explanation of 
this period of four days which forms their week.”** In Congo 
Francais the Bavili week also consists of four days. Sona is the 
men’s day of rest, but the women’s market day when only the 
women buy and sell in the market. At that time it is regarded 
as wrong for husbands to have intercourse with their wives. 
Another day, called ntona, is reserved for the women, who may 
not plant at this time. Burials also take place on the utona 
day.*® Among the Ibo and other tribes of Southern Nigeria, eke, 
the fourth day of the week, is observed as a day of rest and a 
market day.** In Great Benin the fifth day of the week was 
observed as a rest day by farmers, though other than agricultural 
labor might be carried on.** In Dahomi every fourth day is said 
to be a holiday, “not kept holy, but devoted to the will of the 
working classes; in short, a sort of remuneration to the slave for 


“The Abbé Proyart, “History of Loango,” in Pinkerton’s Voyages 
and Travels, xvi. 576. Cf. also, Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvéiker, 
Leipzig, 1860, 11. 201, who cites other authorities, to me inaccessible, for the 
attribution of the day to the gods. 

“R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, London, 1906, 
pp. 64, 140. Among the lower Congo tribes, generally, the dead are 
buried only on two days, nsona and nkandu, of the four-day week (J. H. 
Weeks, in Folk-Lore, 1900, xx. 61). 

“A. G. Leonard, The Lower Niger and its Tribes, London, 1906, pp. 
305, 375. Cf. also Globus, viii. 90. Seven weeks are counted to the month 
of twenty-eight days (W. F. Baikie, Narrative of an Exploring Voyage, 
London, 1856, p. 316). According to Bosman the negroes of Fida held a 
great market every three days (Pinkerton, xvi. 483). 

* Cyril Punch, quoted in H. L. Roth, Great Benin, Halifax (Eng.), 1903, 
p. 52, n. Nyendael, at the opening of the eighteenth century, remarks on 
this custom as follows: “ Their Sabbath happens every fifth day, which is 
very solemnly observed by the great, with the slaughter of cows, sheep, 
and goats, whilst the commonalty kill dogs, cats, and chickens, or what- 
ever their money will reach. And of whatever is killed, large portions 
are distributed to the necessitous, in order to enable them, as every person 
is obliged to celebrate this festival ” (ibid.). See also (Miss) Tucker, 
Abbeokuta, London, 1858, p. 37; Bosman, “Guinea,” in Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, xvi. 531. 
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the three days labor.”*® The Akposo of Togoland have a five-day 
week, the fifth day being held sacred to their creator-god, 
Uwolowo, whose name it bears. The other gods are worshipped 
on the second day of the week, a time when no work may be 
done.°? Among the tribes of the Niger interior each town is 
said to hold a market once in four days.®4 

The natives of Africa, whether Bantu or negro, are the keenest 
of traders, and it might be supposed therefore that the cessation 
of agricultural labor on the market-days has only an utilitarian 
object in view. The origin of markets remains an obscure ques- 
tion; but the evidence from such different areas as Australia, 
Melanesia, the Andaman Islands, and America, indicates that 
neighboring peoples come together in the first instance for the 
celebration of religious rites and festivals at the conclusion of 
which there is opportunity for the interchange of gifts and barter- 
ing.°? Similarly to the Greeks the Olympic games furnished the 
occasion for a great fair; in modern Europe all the important 
Church festivals are followed by fairs; in England however, the 
festival has become obsolete, the market having completely taken 
its place. These considerations suggest that on closer inquiry 
the African market-days may be shown to have had a religious 
origin, and that formerly their principal feature was not buying 
and selling but the performance of sacred ceremonies accom- 
panied by a superstitious cessation of labor. 

The excellent studies of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis have 
supplied a considerable body of information regarding certain 
of the west African sabbaths which serves to strengthen the 
hypothesis formulated above. Our information relates to the 
Tshi-speaking and Ga-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, and to 


“FH. E. Forbes, Dahomey and the Dahomans, London, 1851, p. 181. 

° Miller, in Anthropos, 1907, ii. 201. Uwolowo corresponds to the Ewe 
“high god,” Mawu (infra). 

William Allen, Narrative of the Expedition Sent by her Majesty's 
Government to the River Niger in 1841, London, 1848, i. 308. 

2H. L. Roth, “Trading in Early Days,” Bankfield Museum Notes, Hali- 
fax (Eng.), 1908, no. 5, pp. 23 sqqg.; Webster, Primitive Secret Societies, 
20, 31. 
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the Ewe- and Yoruba-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast. Of 
these the Tshi tribes (including the Fantis and Ashantis) are 
the least, and the Yoruba tribes (including the Egbas, Ibadans, 
Jebus, etc.), the most civilized. Among all these peoples there 
are a few general deities worshipped by the members of a tribe 
or of several tribes in common, a great number of local deities 
confined to one locality and one particular natural object, and, in 
addition, tutelary or protecting deities worshipped by special 
sections of the community or by families and individuals alone. 
Among the Tshi tribes, on the day sacred to the tutelary deity of 
a family all its members wear white or light-colored clothes, and 
mark themselves with white clay. On such days no work is done. 
If one of the members of the family be absent on a journey he 
must make a halt. The duration of such a festival depends on 
the position of the family. Ordinarily one day is considered 
enough, though influential chiefs may extend the period over two 
or three days. In celebrating the day sacred to the tutelary god 
of a town the practice is essentially the same. All the inhabitants 
abstain from labor, daub themselves with white clay, and appear 
in white or light-colored clothes.®* 

It is not, however, only the guardian gods of a family or a town 
who are honored with holy days. Among the Ewe tribes every 
general and tribal deity, with the exception of Mawu, the most 
powerful of their divinities, has his sacred day.64 Saturday, for 
instance, is sacred to Khebioso, the lightning-god. It is kept as a 
holy day by his followers, who pass it in eating, drinking, and 
dancing.°? The Yoruba tribes, who have a five-day week,°¢ keep 

“A. B. Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, London, 1887, pp. 93, 89. On the 
Gold Coast white seems to be the special color appropriate for holy or 
festive days. On a man’s birthday, which is sacred to his kra, or tenanting 
spirit, he abstains from work, puts white clay on his face and dons a white 
cloth (ibid., 156). 

“Ellis, Ewe-Speaking Peoples, London, 1890, p. 70. 

* Ibid., 41. 

* Ako-ojo (“First Day”), Ojo-awo (“ Day of the Secret” [sacred to 
Ifa]), Ojo-Ogun (“Day of Ogun” [the god of iron]), Ojo-Shango 
(“Day of Shango” [the god of thunder]), Ojo-Obatala (“ Obatala’s 
Day”). A holy day is called ose, and because each holy day recurs weekly, 
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the first day as a general sabbath. Each of the four other days 
is a day of rest for the followers of the god to which it is dedi- 
cated, and for them only.** For the adherents of a god to violate 
the day sacred to him is a serious offense, punishable with a fine, 
and in former days, with death. The general notion is that if 
the honor of the god be not vindicated by his followers all will 
suffer for the neglect. “The sabbath-breaker is, in fact, killed 
by the other worshippers of the god from motives of self-pro- 
tection,”5? 

The Tshi-speaking peoples also illustrate the custom of appro- 
priating particular days of the week to the god worshipped by 
different classes of the community. Thus, whilst the first day 
of the Tshi week is a general sabbath, bna-da, the second day, 
is the fisherman’s holiday. Its observance is now accounted for 
by a tradition that the first fisherman, named Kwegia, chose 
Tuesday for a day of rest; but the real reason according to Ellis 
is that in times past Tuesday was the day sacred to the god of 
the sea, for it is now the day commonly sacred to the majority 
of the existing sea deities. Any fisherman who violated this rule 
was fined, and his fish were cast into the sea. In the old days 
he would have been put to death. Of late years the spread of 
Christianity and scepticism has caused this observance of Tues- 
day as a rest day to fall into disuse.°® The Tshi likewise ob- 


ose has come also to mean the week of five days. See also, R. E. Dennett, 
Nigerian Studies, London, 1910, pp. 77 sqq., who makes the Yoruba week 
consist of four days with Shango’s Day “as a Sunday.” 

Ellis, Yoruba-S peaking Peoples, London, 18904, p. 145. Among the 
Malagasy, before the destruction of idolatry at Imérina in 1869, each idol 
had a sacred day when those who were its special votaries abstained from 
work (James Sibree, The Great African Island, London, 1880, p. 281; 
idem, in Folk-Lore Record, 1879, ii. 32). 

8 Ellis, Yoruba-Speaking Peoples, 149. 

Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 220 sq.; idem, Yoruba-Speaking Peoples, 
149. Beecham declares that were the fishermen to go out to sea on this 
day, “the fetish would be angry, and spoil their fishing” (Ashantee and 
the Gold Coast, London, 1841, p. 186). Cf. also Bosman, “Guinea,” in 
Pinkerton’s, Voyages and Travels, xvi. 402 sq.; Mary H. Kingsley, West 
African Studies,’ London, 1901, p. 145. 
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serve fi-da, the fifth day of the week, as the regular rest day 
for farmers.®® In Coomassie, the Ashanti capital, no agricultural 


work may be done on Thursday.* 

Three of the peoples studied by Ellis divide the month into 
weeks and observe one day of each week as a general day of 
rest. Thus the Tshi keep dyo-da, the first day of their seven- 
day week, as a sabbath. The Ga-speaking tribes, who also 
employ the hebdomadal cycle, observe the first day as a com- 
munal sabbath. Its name, dsu, means “purification,” a term 
which seems also to have been used as a title of the moon.** The 
Yorubas on the Slave Coast have a week of five days. Ako-ojo, 
the first day of the week, “is a sabbath, or day of general rest. 
It is considered unlucky, and no business of importance is ever 
undertaken on it. On this day all the temples are swept out, and 
water, for the use of the gods, is brought in procession.’’** 


© Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 220. 

* Tbid., 304. 

® Thid., 220. Each of the days has its appropriate name derived from 
that of a distinguished chief, semi-deified after death (ibid., 218 sq.). 
The suffix da, attached to all the weekday names comes from the verb 
da “to sleep,” though da or eda has now acquired the meaning of “ day.” 
A week is da-pen, “a set of days” or nuaotyo, “eight days,’ because the 
week contains seven days and part of an eighth (mwa =the plural of da). 

% Ellis, Yoruba-Speaking Peoples, 147. An old writer, whose observa- 
tions were confined to Accra on the Gold Coast, speaks of haughbah as 
one of the two sacred days of the week. It is compulsory on all ranks 
and sexes, but is especially observed by women. “Under the supposition 
that some malign potency pervades the surrounding country on this 
day, more particularly directed against the pregnant women, their 
daily avocations are restricted within the walls of their domiciles, no 
egress being tolerated either for the purposes of travelling or other 
exterior occupations. Not many people therefore presume to violate these 
injunctions by issuing forth early in the forenoon, and none resort to 
their familiar haunts in the markets or public thoroughfares, until the 
prohibition has been withdrawn by the well-known sign of a declining sun” 
(Daniell, in Journal of the Ethnological Society, 1856, iv. 23). 

“Ellis, op. cit., 145. The market is held weekly, that is, every fifth day, 
but never on the ako-ojo (ibid., 149). This is the only instance with 
which I am familiar where the market day does not coincide with the 
general day of rest. 
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The west African evidence which Ellis has gathered would 
seem to indicate that, aside from the inter-tribal borrowing 
which has doubtless taken place, certain days are regularly ob- 
served as periods of rest by the community generally, or by 
special classes of individuals. The extensive development of the 
sabbatarian regulations may be reasonably associated with the 
extraordinary tangle of general, local and tutelary deities of all 
sorts found in this part of Africa. If the custom had arisen 
of honoring a tribal god with a day held generally sacred, it would 
be but a step to extend the practice to the divinities worshipped 
by individual families or by particular sections of the community. 

The observance of a general day of rest by the Yorubas, Tshis, 
and other peoples, is undoubtedly a native institution. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Ellis, who was much impressed with its re- 
semblance to the Hebrew Sabbath, argues that both were 
originally lunar festivals, connected with moon worship and cele- 
brated on the first day of the new moon. “ This holy day, before 
the invention of weeks, recurred monthly, but after the lunar 
month was subdivided, it recurred weekly, and was held on the 
first day of the week. . . . That the Jewish Sabbath should come 
to be called the seventh day, though originally the day of the 
new moon, and consequently the first day of the lunar month, 
can be readily understood. When a holy day recurs every 
seventh day, the day on which it is held is naturally called the 
seventh day. Thus the Yoruba sabbath, which occurs every 
fifth day, is called the fifth day of the week, though the mean- 
ing of the name ako-ojo is first day.”* This theory of a common 
origin for both the west African and the Hebrew rest days fails 
to elucidate satisfactorily the taboos observed in each instance; 
and the explanation of the “seventh day,” for reasons to be 
stated later, cannot be accepted. At the same time I am not dis- 
posed wholly to reject the hypothesis advanced by Ellis for the 
origin of the weekly holy day in west Africa. In this region, as 


% Ellis, Yoruba-Speaking Peoples, 146, 148. The author presented his 


arguments more fully in an article, “On the Origin of Weeks and Sab- 
baths,” Popular Science Monthly, 1895, xlvi. 320-43. 
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elsewhere in the African area, there is a common practice of 
observing new moon as a festival accompanied by cessation of 
labor (infra). The possibility of a purely utilitarian origin for 
the institution must also be kept in mind. Here, as in other in- 
stances, we may look for fuller knowledge to clear up many 
puzzling problems. 


c. Quasi-holy Days in Archaic Civilizations 


It is curious to discover in a far distant quarter of the world 
a rest day observed which presents some similarity to the west 
African customs. The ancient Peruvians had a lunar month, 
divided, like that of the Greeks, into three decades. If we may 
trust an old authority, each of these periods closed with a holiday 
and season of rest. The institution was attributed to the Apu- 
Ccapac-Inca, whose beneficent activities gained for him the 
appellation of Pachacutec, “Reformer of the World.’’** To 
Garcilasso de la Vega, this Peruvian sabbath appeared to be 
solely devised for utilitarian ends. “In order that labor might 
not be so continuous as to become oppressive, the Ynca ordained 
that there should be three holidays every month, in which the 
people should divert themselves with various games. He also 
commanded that there should be three fairs every month, when 
the laborers in the field should come to market and hear any- 
thing that the Ynca or his Council might have ordained. They 
called these assemblies Catu, and they took place on the holi- 
days.”°*" Possibly the observance of a rest day was here once 
connected with a lunar festival and the accompanying abstinence 
at such a time. This explanation will scarcely apply, however, 
to the old Mexican custom of holding a public market or fair 
at the close of each five-day period, four of which formed the 
Aztec “month.’®* In this instance there could have been no 


“Perhaps “Reformer of the Calendar,” from pacha, time, and cutina, 
overturn or reform. 

* Garcilasso, bk. vi. chap. xxxv.; C. R. Markham, First Part of the 
Royal Commentaries of the Yncas, London, 1871, ii, 206. 

“Sahagun, Histoire générale (transl. Jourdanet and Siméon, Paris, 
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connection with the moon, the Mexican months being purely 
artificial divisions of the solar year.*® 

The Roman nundinal period, an eight-day week, closed (or 
began) with a market day not unlike the Peruvian and Mexican 
institutions. The country folk, having labored for seven days 
in the fields, came to the towns on the eighth day. This was 
called nundinae, the ninth (the eighth day by the ordinary in- 
clusive reckoning being counted as the ninth), and was employed 
as a market day when peasants and townsmen exchanged their 
products. The nmundinae, however, was more than a market-day: 
at this time ordinary occupations were interrupted; school-chil- 
dren enjoyed a holiday; and banquets of more than the usual 
sumptuousness celebrated the festive occasion. 

The origin and early development of the nundinae are veiled 
in obscurity. In the classical age it was even disputed whether 
the nundinal day began or ended a week; clearly, however, it 
marked the separation of the weeks. The institution enjoyed a 
high antiquity,”° tradition ascribing it now to the Etruscans, now 
to Romulus or to Servius Tullius. In historic times the nundinae 
present themselves as the rest-days and market-days of a labori- 
ous agricultural people; it may, indeed, be questioned whether 
they were ever anything else. Yet even classical writers were 
uncertain whether the nuwndinae were properly included among 
the ferial days, that is, among the days that belonged to the gods 
and not to men (supra). In Varro’s time the pontiffs held 
that they were not feriatae, but many writers, cited by Macro- 
bius,“! maintained the contrary belief. Though not public 
festivals the state so far recognized the nundinae by dedicating 


1880, pp. Ixxiii, 290 sq.). Father Sahagun speaks of these quintaines as so- 
called “weeks.” See also Payne, History of the New World Called 
America, Oxford, 1899, ii. 359. 

°® However, the Mexicans are known to have once held a market at the 
end of each thirteen-day period, the latter being apparently regarded as a 
division of the lunar month (infra). 

® Dionysius Halicarn. Antiquit. Roman., ii. 28. 

™ Saturnalia, i. 16, 30. 
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them to Saturn’ or to Jupiter, and by requiring the Flaminica 
Dialis to sacrifice a bull to Jupiter on their occurrence. These 
regulations bear an archaic stamp, suggesting that at a remote 
period the nwndinae may have been quasi-holy days, more or less 
resembling those which have been found in other parts of the 
world.” 


2 Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, 42. 

™T have elsewhere (infra) advanced reasons for believing that the 
nundinal cycle, in historic times a periodic week, running continuously 
through the months and years, was originally a lunar week which arose 
from the quartering of the synodic month. From this the conjecture is 
possible that the nundinal day was originally unfit for labor because of 
lunar taboos which attached to it. Certain considerations give more or 
less plausibility to such an hypothesis. If the nwndinae were once feriae, 
then they were absolutely nefastae, unsuitable, that is, for public business 
and judicial transactions. The Hortensian law in 287 B. C. made them 
dies fastae (ut fastae essent nundinae, Macrobius, Sat. i. 16. Cf. Pliny, 
Hist. nat., xviii. 13; Madvig, Verfassung und Verwaltung d. rém. Staates, 
i. 254 n; Daremberg and Saglio, op. cit., ili. 176, iv. 1047 sg.). We might 
therefore see in this law, besides its avowed political purpose, the desire 
to free the nundinal day from irksome restrictions which had previously 
characterized it. But such an interpretation is open to serious criticism. 
It seems probable that at least from the middle of the fifth century B. C., 
the nundinal days could be used for the settlement of legal business as is 
indicated by a passage in the Twelve Tables—Tertiis nundinis partis 
secanto, “ On the third market-day, the creditors shall make a division of 
the property” (Tabula, iii. 6, in Gellius, xx. 1, 49). Some authorities hold 
that there is also reason for believing that until the Hortensian law, 
meetings of the public assemblies might be held on the nundinal day. On 
this view the lex Hortensia made the nundinal days dies fastae non 
comutiales, that is, forbade comitial meetings on these dates though allow- 
ing judicial business to be done thereon. The peasants who came into the 
city to use the markets were thus given an opportunity to settle their 
lawsuits without being engrossed by the duties of voting for magistrates. 
(For this explanation see G. W. Botsford, Roman Assemblies, New York, 
1909, Pp. 139, 315, 471; Marquardt-Wissowa, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, 
iii.” 290). In the presence of the conflicting testimony of the classical 
writers the precise nature of the nundinae and of the legislation affecting 
them, becomes a matter difficult to make out. The subject would repay 
exhaustive investigation. For several references in the above note I am 
indebted to my colleague, Prof. F. W. Sanford. On the nundinae, gener- 
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The nundinal period and nundinae present such close analogies 
to the Jewish seven-day week and the Sabbath that it becomes 
scarcely surprising to find the Roman institution contributing to 
the development of the Christian Sunday. The earliest Sunday 
law is the famous constitution of Constantine (321 A.D.) enact- 
ing that all courts of justice, inhabitants of towns, and work- 
shops were to be at rest on Sunday (venerabili die Solis). 
Markets continued to be held on Sunday and indispensable agri- 
cultural work was to be permitted, “since it so frequently hap- 
pens that no other day is so appropriate for the sowing of grain 
or the planting of vines.’** It is highly doubtful whether this 
legislation of Constantine had any relation to Christianity ; at any 
rate, as was acknowledged by a candid historian, the rescript 
commanding the observance of Sunday contains no allusion to its 
peculiar sanctity as a Christian institution. It would rather 
appear that the emperor were only adding the day of the sun, 
the worship of which was then firmly established in the empire, 
to the other ferial days of the Roman calendar.*® With the 
final victory of Christianity over paganism the old feriae and the 
nundinae were abolished,” Sunday, together with the Christian 
festivals, being gradually substituted in their place. 


ally, see Besnier, in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités 
grecques et romaines, vii. 120-22; Marindin, in Smith, Wayte, and 
Marindin, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ ii. 251 sq. 

™ Codex Justinianus, bk. iii., tit. 12 (De Feriis). 

™H. H. Milman, History of Christianity, New York, 1870, ii. 206. 

To the spread of Oriental solar worship in the empire from the second 
to the fourth century must be also attributed the substitution of dies solis 
for dies Saturni as the first day of the planetary week. Cf. Gundermann, 
in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 1901, i. 180 sq.). 

7 The date of the obsolescence of the nundinae is not definitely known; 
the calendar of Philocalus (354 A. D.) indicates that they were then still 
sbserved at Rome. The days of the planetary week are marked by the 
letters A-G, which side by side have the old nundinal letters A-H. This 
had probably become a feature of the State calendar since the Sunday 
legislation of Constantine (Carleton, in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics, iii. 84). 
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IV. PERIODS OF ABSTINENCE CONNECTED WITH 
LUNAR PHENOMENA 


IO. SUPERSTITIONS RELATING TO THE MOON 


There is good reason for believing that among many primitive 
peoples the moon rather than the sun, the planets, or any of the 
constellations, first excited the imagination and aroused feelings 
of superstitious awe or religious veneration. The worship of 
the moon is widespread ; and in various mythologies that lumi- 
nary, often conceived as masculine, plays the most important 
part among the heavenly bodies.? ‘“ When challenged to defend 
their peculiar religious system by the sun worshippers of the 
sierra, the Indians of Pacasmayu were at no loss for arguments. 
The moon, they contended, must necessarily be more powerful 
than the sun, because the latter only shone by day, while the 
former shone not only by night, but in the daytime also; the 
moon, moreover, sometimes eclipsed the sun, but the sun never 
eclipsed the moon. When the moon disappeared in the interval 
between two lunations, it was supposed that he had gone to the 
other world to inflict punishment on the wicked.’ 

But there are other reasons which led early philosophers to 
ascribe a special importance to the moon. Sometimes the lunar 
rays are considered positively deleterious, especially for little 
children. Greek nurses, for example, took special pains never to 
show their charges to the moon. Some Brazilian Indians believe 
that the moon makes children ill. Immediately after delivery 
mothers will hide themselves with their infants in the thickest 


‘For many illustrations of moon-worship among the Greeks see W. 
H. Roscher, Uber Selene und Verwandtes, Leipzig, 1800, pp. 1-11; for 
some illustrations from non-Hellenic peoples in antiquity, idem, 12-16, 
and Nachtraége, Leipzig, 1895, pp. I-10. 

*A. Réville, Les religions des peuples non-civilisés, Paris, 1883, ii. 226; 
D. G. Brinton, Religions of Primitive Peoples, New York, 1807, pp. 139 
sq.; E. J. Payne, History of the New World Called America, Oxford, 
1892, i. 547 Sqq.; Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris? 366 Sq. 

* Payne, op. cit., i. 550. 

* Plutarch, Quaestiones conviviales, iv. 10, 3, 73 Frazer, op. cit., 376. 
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part of the forest to avoid the lunar rays. Moonshine may also 
be considered injurious for adults. Certain Queensland abo- 
rigines will not stare long at the moon, for by doing so a heavy 
rain is likely to result.© When an English traveller in Arabia 
was noticed gazing at the clear beauty of the moon the Bedouins 
said: “Look not so fixedly on him; it is not wholesome.”’ 
Possibly the same idea found expression in one of the most beau- 
tiful of the Psalms: “The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor 
the moon by night.’’* The well-known fancy attributing lunacy 
to the rays of the moon is sufficiently illustrated by two passages 
in the New Testament where epilepsy is regarded as caused by 
the moon.® 

Some primitive folk have apparently noticed that monthly 
periodicity belongs to women and moon alike, and joining these 
observations, have supposed that the lunar changes cause men- 
struation.2° Such beliefs were also held in classical antiquity.*? 
The influence of the moon on the tides, recognized by so primi- 


*>Spix and Martius, Reise in Brasilien, i. 381, iii. 1186. On the other 
hand, children of the Bageshu, a Bantu race of British East Africa, are 
expected to take part in new-moon dances, since it is believed that they 
derive benefit from the moon (Roscoe, in Journal of the Royal Anthro- 
pological Institute, 1909, xxxix. 193). 

°W. E. Roth, North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin no. 5, Brisbane, 
1903, p. 7. 

*C. M. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 444. 

S Psalms, cxxi. 6. This passage has been very unsatisfactorily explained 
as a reference to the blinding that results from sleeping in the moonlight 
with uncovered face. The meaning of another Biblical passage (Hosea, 
v. 7) is most obscure. 

® Matthew, iv. 24, xvii. 15. The Greek verb used here is ceAnndfopa. 

” Beardmore, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1890, xix. 460 
(British New Guinea); Seligmann, in Reports of the Cambridge Anthro- 
pologica) Expedition to Torres Straits, v. 206. At Sabai and Yam the 
word for moon, ganumi, may be used instead of nanamud, the proper 
word for menstrual blood (ibid.). The Greenlanders believe the moon, 
conceived as a masculine divinity, to possess the power of impregnation; 
young girls as a consequenee are afraid to look long at the luminary (Hans 
Egede, Description of Greenland, London, 1845, p. 209). 

" Roscher, op. cit., 55-61; idem, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen 
und rimischen Mythologie, s. v. “ Mondgottin,” cols. 3150 sqq. 
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tive a people as the Andaman Islanders, and at the other end of 
the scale by the Babylonians, furnishes another element of 
mystery in the lunar phenomena.** That changes in the moon 
are associated with weather changes as cause and effect is an 
ancient superstition not yet wholly obsolete in rural com- 
munities.** ; 

Comparative studies ‘have shown how very general is the 
belief that the moon exerts great influence on growth, particularly 
on the growth of vegetation and on all human life and activity.** 
For this opinion there appear to have been. two principal causes. 
Observation showed that moisture in the air and soil are favor- 
able to organic growth, and further that atmospheric moisture is 
greater at night than in the day. It was reasonable to suppose 
the moon itself the source of dew and moisture, especially when 
it was also noticed that the dew is heaviest on cloudless nights. 
These beliefs were entertained by the ancients who attributed 
heat to the sun, but moisture to the moon. 

Another fallacy has had an even greater part in generating 
these lunar fancies. The apparent growth of the moon in the 
former half of each lunation is associated with the ripening of 
plants and fruits, the increase of animals, and hence with the 
prosperous issue of human undertakings. From this doctrine of 
lunar sympathy have arisen those numerous rules for the guidance 
of shepherds and husbandmen which had a wide prevalence in 


“Man, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1883, xii. B37 2 aN 
Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1808, p. 358. 

* Hazen, “The Origin and Value of Weather Lore,” Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore, 1900, xiii. 191-98; E. G. Dexter, Weather Influences, New 
York, 1904, pp. I0-26. 

“Payne, op. cit., i. 547 sq.; Tylor, Primitive Cutture, i. 130; W. G. 
Black, Folk-Medicine, London, 1883, pp. 124 sqq. 

* Roscher, Uber Selene und Verwandtes, 49 sqq., 61-67. The New Zea- 
landers believed that it was in the night that everything grew (R. Taylor, 
Te Ika a Maui, London, 1855, p. 175). The single Old Testament passage 
which may possibly embody a like conception is Deuteronomy, xxxiii. 14: 
“and for the precious things put forth by the moon.” But the text is 
almost certainly corrupt. 
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ancient times and still survive with almost undiminished vigor 
amongst the superstitious classes of to-day.® 

The doctrine of lunar sympathy, by a natural extension, may 
also account for the common belief that “the same things which 
grow with the waxing, dwindle with the waning moon,’™ and 
therefore that all business done in the latter half of a lunation is 
doomed to failure. Thus the Todas appear to regard the first 
half of the month as the most auspicious for their numerous 
ceremonies. Usually the first appropriate day of the week after 
the new moon is the day for nearly every Toda rite. “I met with 
no case,” says Mr. Rivers, “in which any ceremony was ap- 
pointed for the period of the full moon or for the second half 
of the moon’s period.”?8 The Andaman Islanders abstain from 
work during the first few evenings of the third quarter of the 
moon.?® The Buriats are said never to undertake anything of 
importance between the full and the new moon.?? The Man- 
dingoes of Senegambia, who paid great attention to the changes 
of the moon, thought it “very unlucky to begin a journey or 
any other work of consequence in the last quarter.** The Hovas 
and other tribes of Madagascar regard the waning of the moon 
as “an unfavorable time for any important undertaking.’ 
Similar beliefs were held by the early Germans who, according 
to Caesar, despaired of victory if they engaged in battle be- 
fore the new moon.”* Tacitus, with fuller knowledge, declares 
that the Germans considered the new and the full moon as the 


*% For many illustrations see Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris,’ 361 sqq., 
369 sq. 

M Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, xx. 8. 

* The Todas, 4iI. 

Man, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1883, xii. 152. 

” Peter Dobell, Travels in Kamtchatka and Siberia, London, 1830, ii. 16. 

71M. Park, “ Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa,” in Pinkerton’s 
Voyages and Travels, xvi. 875. 

J. Sibree, “Malagasy Folk-Lore and Popular Superstitions,” Folk- 
Lore Record, 1879, ii. 32. 

De bello Gal.ico, i. 50. 
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most auspicious season for beginning any enterprise.** A like 
‘ superstition was that of the Scottish Highlanders, to whom 
the moon in her increase, full growth, and wane were “the 
emblems of a rising, flourishing, and declining fortune. At the 
last period of her revolution they carefully avoid to engage in any 
business of importance; but the first and middle they seize with 
avidity, presaging the most auspicious issue of their under- 
takings.”?° 

Eclipses of the moon are sometimes considered unfavorable 
for work and may also be accompanied by fasting. The time 
of such unnatural darkness is considered to be particularly peril- 
ous, when it is wise to avoid not only every sort of activity but 
also the consumption of food tainted with the infection of 
material evil or danger. When the Todas know that an eclipse 
is about to occur they abstain from food; when it is over they 
have a feast and eat a special food prepared on all ceremonial 
occasions.2® In northern India, the time of a lunar eclipse is 
considered most unlucky for the commencement of any business 
of importance.27 Among the Jews there are many who abstain 
from food on the day of an eclipse of the moon, which they 
regard as an evil omen.*® An English antiquarian of the seven- 
teenth century is authority for the injunction not to undertake 
any important business during an eclipse.?® 

Among various peoples it is thought that during the period of 
her invisibility the moon descends to the underworld. Such 


“Germania, 11. The well-known rule of the Spartans which forbade 
them to lead out their armies before the full moon (Herodotus, vi. 106; 
Pausanias, i. 28, 4) was a related though not a precisely similar super-. 
stition. 

*Frazer, op. cit., p. 360; citing (Sir) John Sinclair’s Statistical Account 
of Scotland, xii. 457. 

* Rivers, op. cit., 592, 580. 

*W. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folk-Lore of Northern India, West- 
minster, 1896, 1. 23. 

*J. Buxtorf, Synagoga Judaica, Basileae, 1680, p. 477; cited by Wester- 
marck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ii. 310. 

“John Aubrey, Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaisme, edited Dynal 
Britten, London, 1881, p. 85. 
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notions have played their part in generating ideas of tabooed or 
unlucky days. Thus the Akikuyu of British East Africa, who 
regard the moon as the sun’s wife, believe that when the moon 
comes to maturity the sun fights with her and kills her. While 
she is “dead,” as the natives say, no journeys are undertaken, 
no sacrifices offered, no sheep killed. It is further considered 
that goats and sheep will not bear on the day after the disap- 
pearance of the moon.*® Some tribes of equatorial Africa, ac- 
cording to the account given by Du Chaillu, believe that the new 
moon is especially ill-humored and hungry on the day she emerges 
from darkness. “She looks down over our country,” the natives 
declared, “and seeks whom she can devour, and we poor black 
men are very much afraid of her on that account, and we hide 
ourselves from her sight on that night.” People who die between 
new and full moon are said to be those whom the new moon 
saw at this fateful time, in spite of all the precautions they took.*+ 
The Canarese of Hyderabad and Mysore do not work in the 
fields on the last day of the month. If a child is born on the 
day before the new moon this is a sign that some one in the 
family will die. If a cow or a buffalo has a calf at such a time, 
it must be sold. On the evening before new moon or at new 
moon no one may eat cooked food. The new moon is con- 
secrated to the dead.*2. The ancient Greeks paid special regard 
to the period, reckoned at three days, between the disappearance 
of the old and the reappearance of the new moon. At Athens 
these days were called édoédwo. because the moonlight was ex- 
tinguished at this time. They were classed with the other 
droppddes Hyepar or unfavorable days (supra), when no meetings 
of the senate were held, when the tribunals of justice did not 
render decisions, and when private individuals abstained from all 


89W.S. and Katherine Routledge, With a Prehistoric People, London, 
IQIO, p. 284. 

* PB. Du Chaillu, In African Forest and Jungle, New York, 1903, pp. 
96 sq. For the Abyssinian beliefs see Littmann, in Archiv fiir Religions- 
wissenschaft, 1908, xi. 314 sq. For the Arab superstitions see Goldziher, 
ibid., 1910, xiii. 44 1.* 

" Gengnagel, in Ausland, 1891, pp. 871 sq. 
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acts which should be accomplished only under the most favorable 
auspices. During the déoé\wo it was necessary to sacrifice to the 
underworld gods in order to avoid their anger. Appropriately, 
these days were consecrated to chthonic deities and to the dead.** 
Similar beliefs appear to have survived in the still current idea 
that the three days before the new moon are especially unlucky 
and apt to be attended by storms and winds.** 

The astrological conceptions which have centered about the 
moon stations afford an interesting study in the diffusion of super- 
stition. The old Babylonian astronomers, who watched night 
by night the course of the moon through the heavens, associated 
that luminary with various prominent stars and constellations, 
drawing therefrom various forecasts for each day in the tropical 
or periodic month.*® The fact is well known that Babylonian 
astrology and astronomy—for the two were scarcely distinguish- 
able in the earlier period—exerted great influence on the neigh- 
boring peoples of Asia, and hence it has been argued that the 
lunar mansions, usually twenty-seven or twenty-eight in number, 
which we find among the Hindus and Chinese, and the augural 
calendars connected therewith, were derived ultimately from 
Babylonia.*® It is probably true that the Arabian moon stations 
mentioned in the Koran** reach back to the same source. The 


*“E. Rohde, Psyche,’ Freiburg-i-B., 1898, i. 235, 269; Daremberg and 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, i. 174, 322. In 
Greek fancy Selene was believed to descend. to the lower world and the 
abode of shades; hence the goddess came to be identified with Persephone 
(Roscher, Uber Selene und Verwandtes, 46 sqq.). 

* Hazen, op. cit., 192. 

* Mean length 27. 321 days. 

* Lehmann, in Abhandl. Berliner Gesells. f. Anthrop., Ethnol. u. Urgesch., 
1895. p. 435 2”; F. K. Ginzel, “ Die astronomischen Kenntnisse der Baby- 
lonier,” Klio, 1901, i. 12 sqq.; L. H. Gray, “The Parsi-Persian Burj- 
Namah, or Book of Omens from the Moon,” Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, 1910, xxx. 337. 

“God hath appointed mansions for the moon” (Sifira, x. 5). See in 
general on this subject, A. de G. Motylinski, Les mansions lunaires des 
Arabes, Alger, 1899; Hommel, in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlaind- 
ischen Gesellschaft, 1891, pp. 592 sqq. 
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Arabs carried them to Madagascar, where they gave rise to an 
elaborate distinction of days lucky and unlucky. In general, 
some days were considered absolutely bad; others were abso- 
lutely good; others were considered indifferent. Again, some 
days were not regarded as good in general though still good 
enough for special purposes; one being excellent for a house- 
warming, another good for marking out the ground for a new 
town, still another was a lucky day to be born on, but a bad day 
for business. Some days had a special peculiarity of their own, 
thus children born on a certain day usually became dumb. The 
character of a day, according to the Malagasy astrologers, de- 
pended, in short, on what one of the twenty-eight lunar stations 
it represented.8 


II. TABOOS OBSERVED AT CHANGES OF THE MOON 


We may well believe that the different appearances of the 
moon were the first celestial phenomena observed with any degree 
of continuous attention by primitive man. Not only are the 
phases of the moon marked by striking variations in her form 
and in the amount of light she radiates, but from night to night 
she follows a regular path through the sky, changing her eleva- 
tion above the horizon and appearing to occupy at her successive 
phases different quarters of the heavens. Such phenomena pre- 
sent elements of mystery not found in the sun’s prosaic course, 
and help to explain why some of the lowest of existing peoples 
watch the succession of lunar phases with the most keen interest. 
The central Australians have distinct names applied to the 


8 Sibree, “ Divination among the Malagasy,’ Folk-Lore, 1892, iii. 220 
sg. It is worth noting that in Madagascar the names of the separate days 
in the month have been taken directly from the Arabic names for the 
twenty-eight lunar mansions. It thus appears that these names have both 
an astrological and a chronological value (Farrand, “Note sur le cal- 
endrier malgache et le fandruana,’ Revue des études ethnographiques et 
sociologiques, 1908, p. 95). Among the northern Abyssinians lucky and 
unlucky days are likewise determined by the lunar stations, though only 
six or seven are reckoned, each containing from two to seven days (Litt- 
mann, in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1908, xi. 301 sq.). 
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new moon, half moon, full moon and last quarter.*® The 
Andaman Islanders, possessing no extended enumeration, did 
not count the moons in the year, but nevertheless had appropriate 
words to designate the lunar phases.*° The Bontoc Igorot have 
noted and named eight phases of the moon.*t The natives of 
New Britain were close observers of the phases of the moon 
(kalang) and had separate terms for them.4? A further develop- 
ment may be traced in the Polynesian area where, as in Hawaii, 
the Society Islands, and New Zealand, for every night in the 
month there were distinct names derived from the various aspects 
of the moon according to her age.*? Among the Nandi of British 
East Africa, all the nights of the lunar month are likewise de- 
scribed by the varying aspects of the moon.*4 The Bavili of 
French Congo even appoint special individuals to observe the 


*” Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Central Australia, London, 1807, 
p. 505. 

“Man, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1883, xii. 337. 

* Jenks, in Ethnological Survey Publications, Manila, 1905, i. 219. 

“G. Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, London, 1910, p. 332. Cf. 
Somerville, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1897, xxvi. 404 
(Solomon islanders). 

“The Maori, for instance, counted twenty-eight moon “ nights,” which 
show how closely that luminary was observed: 1. noni hope, the moon is 
in the Reinga or underworld; 4. he oho ata, the moon is visible; 5. ouenuku, 
it begins to rise a little way; 6. maweti, it rises still higher; 14. he atua, 
full; 19. he ohika, the moon begins to wane; 24. tanagaroa a roto, it sinks 
into the sea; 28. he o mutu, it disappears (Taylor, Te Ika a Mami, 177). 
To the Society Islanders the fifteenth day was omarae, or the moon with a 
round and full face; the thirtieth day, oterieo, was the time when the 
moon dies or is changed (Ellis, Polynesian Researches, i. 87 sq.). In the 
Hervey Group several of the moon nights were sacred to the gods. The 
twenty-eighth day was called mauri—ghost; the twenty-ninth, omutu— 
ended; the thirtieth, otire o avaiki—lost in the depths of Avaiki or Hades 
(W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, London, 1876, p. 
318). Among the Caroline Islands (Yap, Lamotrek, Ponape, Uleai) the 
successive days of the moon are given names which indicate her age 
(F. W. Christian, Caroline Islands, London, 1899, pp. 387 sq., 392-09). 

“ Hollis, op. cit., 95 sq. 
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changes of the moon.** The Hottentots of South Africa have 
separate names for all the lunar phases.*® 

A survey of the anthropological evidence appears to indicate, 
as might indeed be expected, that of the four lunar phases it is 
particularly the new moon which awakens interest and atten- 
tion. The first appearance of that luminary in the western sky 
after sunset is often hailed with various ceremonial observances. 
Professor Frazer suggests that in many cases such rites have 
a magical aspect, the new moon, with its promise of growth and 
increase, being greeted with ceremonies intended to renew and 
strengthen, by means of sympathetic magic, the life of man.** 
He cites, among others, two interesting customs found in the New 
World. The Indians of the Ucayli river in Peru are said to 
greet the appearance of the new moon with great joy. They 
make long speeches to her, accompanied with vehement gesticula- 
tions, imploring her protection and begging that she invigorate 
their bodies.*8 Certain tribes of southern California, afterwards 
gathered into the Mission San Juan Capistrano, celebrated the 
new moon with dances, saying, “As the moon dieth and cometh 
to life again, so we also having to die, will again live.”*° An 
old traveller recites how at the appearance of every new moon 
the Congo negroes “ fall on their knees, or else cry out, standing 
and clapping their hands, ‘So may I renew my life as thou art 
renewed.’”’ But if the sky was clouded, they did nothing, con- 
sidering that the moon had lost its virtue.°° Of the Mandingoes 

* Dennett, op. cit., 86. 

*T Schultze, Aus Namaland und Kalahari, Jena, 1907, p. 370. 

“ Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 370 sqq. 

4S WV. Smythe and F. Lowe, Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para, 
London, 1836, p. 230. So the ancient Peruvians, according to Father 
Acosta, assembled on the first day of the tenth moon “before the rising 
thereof, and in seeing it they cryed aloude, carrying torches in their handes 
and saying, ‘Let all harme goe away,’ striking one another with their 
torches” (The Natural and Moral History of the Indies, edited by C. R. 


Markham, London, 1880, ii. 575 sq.). 
“Father G. Boscana, “Chinegchinich,” in Life in ) California by an 


American, New York, 1846, pp. 208 sq. 
° Merolla, “ Voyage to Congo” in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, xvi. 
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it is said that on the first appearance of the new moon, “ which 
they look upon to be newly created, they say a short prayer.”** 
Some of the foregoing examples may perhaps be more simply 
interpreted as an expression of man’s delight at the reappearance 
of the luminary which, so generally in savage fancy, is supposed 
to descend to the underworld during the interval between luna- 
tions. 

Where the new moon is festively observed it often happens 
that a similar rite occurs at full moon; and much less commonly, 
at each half moon. It seems idle to seek a particularistic ex- 
planation for such ceremonies. We have already noticed the 
sympathetic influence which the waxing and waning of the moon 
is supposed to exert on human activities. Furthermore, it has 
been shown that the appearance of the new moon is thought to 
be pregnant with interest and importance for the life of man. 
These ideas of lunar influence would naturally be extended to 
the full moon, and later, in some instances, to the half moons, 
as marking the most prominent stages in a lunation. The feel- 
ings of fear, of curiosity, of awe and veneration excited by the 
moon and concentrated on her phases, afford a sufficient reason 
for their being regarded as critical times, to be marked, as the 
following examples show, not only by religious exercises, but also 
by fasting and the cessation of all normal occupations.®? 


* Mungo Park, “Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa,” in Pinker- 
ton’s Voyages and Travels, xvi. 875. 

"The vice of seeking a particularistic explanation for widespread social 
phenomena is illustrated by Nielsen, who, with misdirected ingenuity, has 
argued that the early Semites founded their sabbaths on the observation 
that the moon (conceived as a divinity) rests four times in a Iunation. 
Days on which the deity rested were to be likewise observed by his 
worshippers as days of rest. (D. Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondreligion 
und die mosaische Uberlieferung, Strassburg, 1904, pp. 63 sqq.) It is true 
that the moon looks full for a day or two before and for a day or two after 
she is full; similarly the changes in her form at the beginning of a luna- 
tion are scarcely perceptible. The moon, therefore, might be said to 
“rest” at these two periods. But neither astronomical science nor untu- 
tored observation lends any support to the idea that the moon “rests” 
at the close of each and every phase. Such an hypothesis, were it true, 
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In old Hawaii four periods in every month, lasting two nights 
and a day each, ‘‘ were consecrated or made tabu.’’®? These 
epochs were dedicated severally to the four great gods, vig: Ku, 
from the third to the sixth night; Hua, at full moon, including 
the fourteenth and fifteenth nights; Kaloa or Kanaloa, the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth nights; Kane, the twenty-seventh and 
twenty-eighth nights. “ During these tabu periods a devout king 
generally spent the time in the heiaw, and no person could pass its 
limits on pain of death.’”°* The Hawaiian evidence is a very 
clear indication of the practice of consecrating to particular divini- 
ties certain times as sacred, which formerly were tabooed for 
quite different reasons. 

Among the Land Dayaks of Borneo at full moon and on the 
third day after it (called bubwk), it is thought dangerous to do 
any farm work, for the paddy would be devoured by blight and 
mildew. In some tribes the unlucky days are those of the new 
and full moon, and its first and third quarters.** With this ac- 
count it is interesting to compare the statement of a native Dayak 
who has given us a remarkable description of the religious rites 
and customs observed by his people. He says: “The news of a 
death occurring in the neighborhood or at a distance, the time of 
full moon, the performance of ceremonies over the sick by the 
medicine man, a sacrifice to the spirits, are incidents that require 
all the villagers to rest from work. Likewise if some of the vil- 
lagers attend a feast in a neighboring village, those that remain 
behind must rest from work lest they should incur the anger of 


would not account for the other forms of abstinence, in addition to the 
cessation of labor, which occur in connection with the moon’s changes. 
And as we shall see, the observance of lunar taboos may be quite disas- 
sociated from true moon-worship and probably long antedates the latter 
cult. 

58 Jarves, op. cit., 83. 

*W. D. Alexander, Brief History of the Hawaiian People, New York, 
1891, pp. 50 sqg. The author’s work is largely based on unpublished 
Hawaiian manuscripts and the early archives of the government. 

%H. L. Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, London, 
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the guardian spirits of those attending the feast.’** That the time 
of full moon is a time of crisis, associated in the native mind with 
various other critical occasions when it is thought necessary to 
propitiate the spirits with abstinence, could scarcely be better illus- 
trated than by the above quotation. 

Various African peoples have similar beliefs regarding the 
unfavorable influence of lunar changes on human occupations. 
The Zulus welcome the first appearance of the new moon with 
demonstrations of joy, but on the day following they abstain 
from all labor, “thinking that if anything is sown on those days 
they can never reap the benefit thereof.’*? Of certain Bechuana 
tribes in the neighborhood of the Leeambye river, Livingstone 
remarks: “‘ There is no stated day of rest in any part of this coun- 
try except the day after the appearance of the new moon, and the 
people then refrain only from going to their gardens.’** Among 
the Baganda there is great rejoicing at the appearance of the new 
moon. A feast for seven days takes place when no work is done. 
Previously, firewood and other things are gathered and stored in 
order that the women need not go out to gather it or do any 
work other than cooking.*® In Budu, a district of Uganda, there 
is a curious cult of the python conducted by the members of a 
single clan. The sacred snake is kept in a temple where the 
people gather when the new moon appears to make their offerings 
and hold a seven days’ feast. Throughout this period no work 
may be performed.®° The Mendi of Sierra Leone hold a new 


*°Leo Nyuak, “Religious Rites and Customs of the Iban or Dyaks of 
Sarawak,” translated from the Dyak by the Very Rev. Edm. Dunn, An- 
thropos, 1906, i. AIO sq. . 

“Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris? 364; citing Fairweather, in W. F. 
Owen’s Narrative of Voyages, etc., ii. 396. Cf. also Dudley Kidd, The 
Essential Kafir, London, 1904, p. 110. 

* Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, New York, 1870, 
p. 255. An earlier writer says of the Bechuanas generally that when the 
new moon appears, “all must cease from work, and keep what is called in 
England a holiday” (John Campbell, Travels in South Africa, London, 
1822, ii. 205). 

* Roscoe, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1902, xxxii, 76. 

“Idem, “ Python Worship in Uganda,” Man, 1009, ix. 88 sqq. 
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moon festival when they abstain from all work, “alleging that if 
they infringed this rule corn and rice would grow red, the new 
moon being a ‘day of blood.’’’*! Various other west African 
_sabbaths which possibly had a former connection with lunar taboos 
have been previously noticed (supra). 

In modern Ceylon and India we meet occasional references to 
rites at new and full moon, though it is not improbable that they 
have come down from ancient times. Thus the Sinhalese Kand- 
yans do not gather the paddy crop on days when changes in the 
moon take place. The same prohibition is observed on inaus- 
picious days generally. In northern India the appearance of 
the new moon is an unfavorable time for undertaking important 
business.** The Canarese, whose superstitions relating to the last 
day of the lunar month have already been noticed, do not plough 
their fields at new moon and full moon. At neither of these 
times are marriages permitted.** In Kumaon and Garhwal, how- 
ever, “the eighth, eleventh, fourteenth and fifteenth lunar days, 
both of the increase and decrease of the moon in each month, are 
considered fortunate days. At the full moon in the months 
Asarh, Kartik, Magh, and Vaisakh religious ceremonies are pecu- 
liarly meritorious, while on the third lunar day in Vaisakh their 
merit is imperishable. There are many other propitious days in 
the year.”® The Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills in southeastern 
India consider those children as unlucky who are born on the day 


%* A.B. Ellis, The Yoruba-Speaking Peoples, London, 1894, p. 146. 

“Kehelpannala, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1896, xxv. 
1o8. According to the same authority, abstinence from agricultural labor 
is also observed on days when pdya, the Buddhist Sabbath, occurs. Pédya 
means properly the dark day of the new moon (R. S. Hardy, Manual of 
Budhism, London, 1880, pp. 22, 50). 

® Crooke, op. cit., i. 23. 

* Gengnagel, in Ausland, 1891, p. 871 sq. 

®T am indebted for this information to Dr. K. T. Waugh, now of Beloit 
College, Wisconsin, in a letter dated February 7, 1911. Among the 
Kumaon people it would seem that the changes of the moon are now con- 
sidered as favorable or lucky occasions. 
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of the new moon, the full moon, or on three days before the full 
moon.°*® 

Among peoples of archaic culture there are numerous illustra- 
tions of lunar festivals and of the abstinence which so generally 
attends them. The evidence from India is particularly instruc- 
tive and deserves extended consideration. Professor Wester- 
marck, who has given some examples of the superstition under 
discussion, quotes the statement in the Vishnu Purana that he 
who attends to secular affairs on the days of the new or the full 
moon goes to the Rudhiranda hell, whose wells are blood.” With 
the development of the complex Brahmanic ritual, holy and un- 
lucky days in India became almost identical with the days when 
the sacred books should not be read. Thus the laws of Manu re- 
quired a learned Brahman not to recite the Veda on the new 
moon day, nor on the fourteenth and eighth days of each half- 
month, nor on the full moon day. It is said that “the new-moon 
day destroys the teacher, the fourteenth day the pupil, the eighth 
and full-moon days destroy all remembrance of the Veda; let 
him therefore avoid reading on those days.’*S This injunction, 
moreover, is repeated for a great variety of other critical occa- 
sions: during a heavy thunderstorm or an eclipse; or when an 
earthquake occurs. A like prohibition followed after events 
causing pollution; a Brahman, for example, should not read the 
Vedas in a village through which a corpse had been taken, or near 
a burning-ground.*® Some of these taboos have endured till the 
present time, the eighth day of each fortnight, held sacred to 


Durga, being a period when no study is allowable for a pious 
Hindu.”° 


* Jagor, in Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, 
Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 1876, p. 201. 

“Vishnu Purdna, translated by H. H. Wilson, London, 1840, p. 209; 
Westermarck, op. cit., ii. 284. The modern Puranas, in their existing 
form, were all written after the sixth century, A. D., and hence are a 
relatively late production of Brahmanical thought. 

“Laws of Manu, translated by G. Bihler, Sacred Books of the East, 
XKV, Iv. D0 sg: 

®Tbid., iv. 101 sqq. 

” Monier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hinditism,s New York, 1891, p. 433. 
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In ancient India, the critical epochs determined by the lunar 
phases were marked by still other forms of abstinence. In the 
earliest Vedic period a custom existed of observing two sacred 
periods in every month, new moon and full moon, with sacrifices 
to the gods." The simpler forms of the rite were gradually ex- 
tended into an elaborate ritual. Every Brahmanical householder 
was required to perform two half-monthly sacrifices for a period 
of thirty years after he had set up a home of his own. Accord- 
ing to some authorities these sacrifices were obligatory for the 
rest of his life. The ceremony usually occupied the greater part 
of two consecutive days. Whilst the first day was to be chiefly 
occupied with preparatory rites and the taking of the vow of 
abstinence by the sacrificer and his wife, the second day was 
reserved for the main performance of the ceremony.’? The 
restrictions included abstention from various kinds of food and 
other carnal pleasures, and the observance of silence throughout 
the ceremonial. A difference of opinion exists as to the exact 
days appointed for these rites, though, clearly, they were asso- 
ciated with new and full moon. Some native authorities decided 
in favor of the last two days of each half of the lunar month; 
but the generality of ritualistic writers considered the first day 
of the half-month—that is, the first and sixteenth days of the 
month—to be the proper time for the second or sacrificial rite. 
Since it was permitted to compress the two-days’ rites of the full- 
moon sacrifice into one single day, the conjecture is plausible that 
originally only one day was assigned to the two observances of 
abstinence and sacrifice. 

Durga, a form of Parvati, seems to have had an ancient connection with 


the moon. 

“Martin Haug, The Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rigveda, Bombay, 
1863, ii. 5; H. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879, 364 sq.; A. Hille- 
brandt, Die altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, Jena, 1880. The new- 
moon day was called darSa, the day of the full moon, purnamasa. 

The first day was called wpavasatha, a fasting or fast-day (cf. San- 
skrit, wpa, an adverbial adjunct, signifying to refrain from, abstain, hence, 
to fast). The second day’s ceremony was known as the darsapurnamasa 


sacrifice. 
® Julius Eggeling, The Satapatha-Brahmana, i. 1, 1, 1 sqg. (Sacred 
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The ritualistic requirements for this ceremony do not include 
the cessation of labor by the Brahmanical householder and his 
family. It might, therefore, be argued that the new and full 
moon observances were not originally dictated by a superstitious 
regard for the lunar phases. The fasting on the upavasatha day 
would then be merely a rite preliminary to the sacrifice on the 
following day; the association of the two ceremonies with new 
and full moon would mean only that these two divisions of a 
lunar month were chosen as convenient and conspicuous periods 
for the performance of religious duties. That many so-called 
lunar festivals have no connection with such lunar superstitions 
as have been described, is a proposition so obvious as to require 
no demonstration. To the present instance, however, these con- 
siderations can scarcely apply. It is well known that the upava- 
satha was a fast preparatory to the offering of the “moon plant,” 
the intoxicating soma, whose personification and deification are 
assigned to a date earlier than that of the Vedas themselves. In 
the Rig Veda soma is occasionally identified with the moon; ac- 
cording to some authorities soma, everywhere in the Rig Veda, 
means the moon. During post-Vedic times, in any case, the 
moon-god was regularly conceived as represented on earth by the 
mysterious soma plant."* During this later period the regula- 
tions previously cited for non-reading days to be observed by 
pious Brahmans show clearly that the moon’s changes were held 
in superstitious regard as times peculiarly dangerous or polluting ; 
such beliefs, leading to the cessation of labor at new and full 
moon, are even now current in various parts of India (supra). 

The Buddhist sabbath or uposatha falls on the day of the full 


Books of the East, xii. 1 sq., cf., also 374 sq.). In the Institutes of Vishnu 
(xlvii. 3) the new moon is a penitential fast day (S. B. E. vii. 152). Vari- 
ous lunar penances are described in Manu, xi. 217 sqq. For modern Brah- 
mans the new and full moon days are regularly fast days (Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, Customs, and Cermonies,? Oxford, 1906, p. 270). 

“A. Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, Breslau, 1891, i. 267 sqq., 336 
sqq.; E. W. Hopkins, Religions of India, Boston, 1895, pp. 112 sqqg. Cf. 
also, Sacred Books of the East, xii. 176 sqq. (Satapatha Brahmana, i. 6, 
4, 5 sqq.). 
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moon, on the day when there is no moon, and on the two days 
which are eighth from the full and new moon. On these days 
selling and buying, work and business, hunting and fishing, are 
forbidden, and all schools and law-courts are closed. The upo- 
satha has always been a fast-day from sunrise to sunset; hence, 
as no cooking is allowed to taint its sanctity, the Buddhist pre- 
pares his evening meal in the early morning before the sun 
appears.”® 

Although Buddhism died out in India, its ancient home, Bud- 
dhist missionaries from Ceylon carried the new faith to Burma 
in the fifth century A. D., whence it afterwards penetrated to 
Siam. In both these lands the wposatha is still observed. Ac- 
cording to an old traveller, the “ eighth day of the increasing moon, 
the fifteenth or full moon, the eighth of the decreasing moon, and 
the last day of the moon, are religiously observed by Birmans as 
sacred festivals. On these hebdominal (sic) holidays no public 
business is transacted in the Rhoom: mercantile dealings are sus- 
pended; handicraft is forbidden; and the strictly pious take no 
sustenance between the rising and the setting of the sun; but the 
latter instance of self-denial is not very common, and, as I under- 
stood, is rarely practiced, except in the metropolis, where the 
appearance of sanctity is sometimes assumed as a ladder by which 
the crafty attempt to climb to promotion.’”* The Siamese sab- 
bath was also an institution introduced by Buddhist missionaries. 
“ Their Sunday, which they call vampra, is always on the fourth 
day of the moon; in each month they have two grand ones, at the 


™ 7. Kern, Der Buddhismus, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 258; R. C. Childers, 
Dictionary of the Pali Language, London, 1875, p. 535. In Ceylon, the 
dark day of new moon is péya (supra); full moon, paholawaka; and the 
eighth day after new and full moon, atawaka (R. S. Hardy, Manual of 
Budhism, London, 1880, pp. 22, 50, 52). 

7M. Syme, “Embassy to Ava,” London, 1800, in Pinkerton’s Voyages 
and Travels, ix. 507 sq. These “duty days” have been sympathetically 
described by a recent authority who notes that the second and fourth days, 
that is, those of full moon and new moon, are the more sacred. The 
passage of the holy day into the holiday is well illustrated by these Bur- 
mese sabbaths. See Shway Yoe [Sir J. G. Scott], The Burman: his Life 
and Notions,’ London, 1910, pp. 217 sqq. 
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new and full moon, and two less solemn, on the seventh and 
twenty-first. This day does not exempt them from labor, only 
fishing is forbidden them; and those who transgress this prohi- 
bition pay a fine and are thrown into prison, for having profaned 
the sanctity of that day.’’”7 

There can be no-doubt that the wposatha, though widely diffused 
in southeastern Asia, originated in India where it was based on 
the ancient Brahmanical rites at new and full moon. According 
to one Buddhist tradition the monks of the non-Buddhistic sects 
were accustomed to meet together at the middle and at the close 
of every half-month for the purpose of proclaiming their teaching 
in public. The Buddhists also adopted the custom of these period- 
ical meetings on the fourteenth or fifteenth, and eighth day of 
each half month, a custom by them attributed to the Buddha him- 
self.78 According to one account the recitation as the Patimokkha 
The Buddha seems to have wished that the Patimokkha be 
recited only on the fourteenth or the fifteenth day of each 
month.*° At this time, however, the custom of observing the 
eighth day in each lunar fortnight in addition to new moon and 
full moon was apparently well established in India, a circum- 
stance which led to the adoption of all four periods by Buddhism.*? 


"Turpin, “ History of Siam,” Paris, 1771, in Pinkerton’s Voyages and 
Travels, ix. 583. I do not understand the reference to the “ fourth day” 
(or night) of the moon. In Cambodia the Buddhist holidays or feast days 
likewise fall on the eighth, and more especially, the fifteenth day of each 
fortnight (Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, iii. 111, 162). 

“Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, Mahdévagga, ii. 1 sqq. (Vinaya Texts. 
Sacred Books of the East, xiii. 239 sqq.). Cf. also Introduction, p. x. 
of the Buddha’s precepts was to constitute the uposatha service.”® 

™ Mahavagga, ii. 31. 

“Ibid., ii. 4, 2. An uposatha service on the fourteenth day of a short 
month was to be followed by a celebration on the fifteenth of the following 
long month, the months consisting of 29 and 30 days in alternation (cf. 
4OUG. ST, QAc at) 

“The eighth day of the waning moon (dstak@) is distinctly mentioned 
in the Vedas as forming with new moon and full moon, the regular 
festival periods. Cf. Whitney, Atharva-Veda, 15, 16, 2; Zimmer, Op. Ccit., 
365; H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 439. Of these 
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In the Sutta Nipdta, a collection of seventy didactic poems 
belonging to the Pitakas or sacred books of the southern Bud- 
dhists, Eight Precepts or moral commandments are enumerated, 
of which five are binding on every Buddhist, whether mendicant 
or layman, the remaining three not being obligatory for the laity. 
The entire eight are said to constitute the eight-fold fast or upo- 
satha declared by the Buddha; to break any of them on the upo- 
satha day (the 14th or 15th and 8th day of the lunar fortnight), is 
considered highly irreligious. Instead of worshipping the moon 
or observing lunar taboos, the Buddhists were to keep the fast 
day by a special fulfillment of the moral law; one of the many 
instances in which Gautama gave a spiritual meaning to an earlier 
superstitious rite.** That the uposatha celebrated as a lunar fes- 
tival with fasting, avoidance of sexual intercourse, refraining from 
wearing wreaths and using perfumes, and other regulations, should 
have come to be regarded as also a rest day, seems only a natural 
outcome of its character as a season of abstinence. The upo- 
satha is thus discovered amongst the earliest institutions of Bud- 
dhism; in its origin it could have owed nothing to Jewish or 
Christian influence; in its diffusion throughout southeastern Asia 
it appears to have remained unaffected by the influence of Islam. 
If these conclusions be accepted, the Buddhist Sabbath dates back, 
remotely, to taboos observed at changes of the moon. 
the full-moon day seems to have enjoyed most importance (Oldenberg, 
loc. cit.) and similarly in Buddhism, Cf. Mahda-Sudassana Sutta, i. 11: 
“On the Sabbath day, on the day of the full moon” (Rhys Davids, Bud- 
dhist Suttas, S. B. E., xi. 251 sq. Cf. 254 n®). Elsewhere the uposatha 
service is referred particularly to the fifteenth day, “it being full moon” 
(Sutta Nipata, iii. 12). 

V7. Fausboll, The Sutta Nipdta, ii. 14, 19 sqg. (Sacred Books of the 
East, x. part ii. pp. 65 sq.) ; T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1890, 
pp. 137 sqqg. It may be noted that the last of the Eight Precepts —“ He 
should sleep on a mat spread on the ground” (ii. 14, 26) is identical with 
one of the rites prescribed for the upavasatha where the celebrant is dis- 
tinctly enjoined to sleep on the gound (or a shake-down of grass, a 
blanket). See Satapatha Brahmana, i. 1, 1, 11. The prohibition of drink- 
ing intoxicating liquor (ii. 14, 23) was directed against the ancient soma. 
sacrifice on the second day of the upavasatha ceremony (Sat. Brah. i. 6, 
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The lunar festivals found in China have doubtless been affected 
by contact with Buddhism. In the T‘ang dynasty Buddhist calcu- 
lators were even invited to undertake an improvement of the 
imperial calendar. The Chinese Ts‘ing-Kwei, or Regulations of 
the Priesthood, a Buddhist document, enumerates, among others, 
four festivals to be kept each month, at new moon and full moon, 
and on the 8th and-23d days. These are called kin-ming si-chat, 
‘‘the four feasts illustriously decreed” ;8* it seems reasonable to 
regard them as the Chinese variant of the uposatha. Among non- 
Buddhists there is another custom of observing on the first and 
fifteenth of each month a ceremony, anciently in honor of the 
moon, but now particularly addressed to various deities, especially 
the gods of wealth. At one time it was customary to sacrifice a 
bullock to the moon on these days. On the feast day the courts 
of justice and yamans or government residences, are closed.** 
This festival, which appears to be of native origin, is now chiefly 
celebrated as a holiday, though its connection with an early cult 
of the moon, and perhaps, in remote period, with various lunar 
taboos, is something more than a conjecture. 

An old writer tells us that in Japan there are three monthly 
holidays connected with the moon, though now immovable feasts. 
“The first is call’d [sitatz, and is the first day of each month. It 
deserves rather to be call’d a Day of Compliments and mutual 
Civilities, than a Church or Sunday.” The second holiday is the 
fifteenth of each month “being the day of the Full-Moon. The 
Gods of the Country have a greater share in the visits, the Japa- 
nese make on this day, than their Friends and Relations.’ The 
third festival occurs on the twenty-eighth of each month, “ be- 
ing the day of the New Moon, or the last day of the decreasing 


“° Joseph Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, London, 1893, p. 206. Cf. also the 
posadha rite (Hastings, op. cit. iii. 554). 

“J. H. Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 263 n. The well-known Feast 
of Lanterns comes on the fifteenth day of the eighth month. According 
to national tradition this is the moon’s birthday. The Japanese Feast of 
Lanterns, celebrated on the thirteenth day of the seventh month of the 
old calendar, is included by Professor Frazer among his examples of the 
periodic expulsion of ghosts (The Golden Bough? iii. 86 sq.). 
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moon. Not near so much regard is had to this, than there is to 
either of the two former, and the Sintos Temples are very little 
crowded on it. There is a greater concourse of people on this 
day at the Budsos [ Buddhist] Temples, it being one of the monthly 
Holidays sacred to Amida.”*®* 

In Oriental and classical antiquity lunar rites enjoyed a wide 
diffusion. They formed a familiar feature of the Semitic religions, 
nor were they unknown to the old Egyptians. The latter held a 
new moon festival to celebrate the reappearance of that luminary 
after its temporary obscuration. Herodotus is authority for the 
statement that the Egyptians also sacrificed pigs to the full moon 
though they abhorred the use of swine on all other festivals.** 
Such ceremonies had doubtless come down from prehistoric times ; 
and in the light of the numerous analogies elsewhere it is not 
improbable that they may have been once accompanied by various 
taboos. Among the Greeks the first of the month was a day of 
repose, of prayers and offerings to the gods. At rationalistic 
Athens it would seem as if the burden of the old prohibitions had 
been gradually relaxed with growing culture ; though public affairs 
were suspended on the new moon day (Noumenia), the markets 
were open for business.87 Both new moon and full moon appear 
to have been regular monthly festivals among the Greeks, the 
former being sacred to Hera who had an ancient connection with 
the moon. Similarly at Rome all the Calends were consecrated 
to Juno.*§ 


SE. Kaempfer, History of Japan, ii. 21 sq. (Glasgow reprint, 1906). 
Kaempfer, of course, is no very reliable authority on Shintoism, but in this 
particular instance he may be presumed to have reported the facts with 
accuracy. 

*° Herodotus, ii. 47. 

Porphyry, De abstinentia, ii. 16; Roscher, in Philologus, 1808, p. 218; 
Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, 25. 

88 Roscher, Uber Selene und Verwandtes, 110 sqg.; A. Mommsen, Heorto- 
logie, Leipzig, 1864, p. 2. The position of Hera as a goddess of marriage 
and childbirth can only be explained by her ancient réle as a moon-deity. 
In Roman mythology Juno was associated with the moon as Juno- 
Lucina, it being held that she aided women during confinement (Plutarch, 
Quaest. Rom., 77). In old Egyptian belief the moon was supposed to 
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Traces of the ancient superstitions relating to the moon still 
linger in European culture. The people of Thermia in the Cy- 
clades, believe it necessary to suspend all work on the days just 
preceding the full moon? An English antiquarian, previously 
cited, declares that according to the rules of astrology “it is not 
good to undertake any Businesse of importance in the new of the 
moon; and not better just at the Full of the moon; but worst of 
allan an Kelipse:’» 2. 


V. LUNAR CALENDARS 
12, LUNAR MONTHS 


It is sufficiently evident that the alternations of night and day 
must have furnished man with his most elementary conceptions 
of the passage of time. A longer cycle was naturally suggested 
by the lunar phenomena so striking, so obvious, and marked by 
such easily determinable stages. Theneed of observing the moons, 
apart from religious or superstitious reasons, was no doubt mainly 
connected with economic considerations. To the hunting and 
frugivorous savage it is of supreme importance to be able to 
anticipate the different periods of the year which bring with them 
different supplies of natural food; and for this purpose the moons 
afford a convenient basis of reckoning. Hence we find that quite 
commonly among primitive peoples the moons are named after 
the molting, migrating and pairing of animals, or after the bud- 
ding, blossoming and ripening of the fruits of the earth. Again, 
most shepherd tribes reckon time by moons. In the pastoral stage 
it is probable that the necessity of calculating the various periods 
of gestation and the proper time of breeding so that young animals 
might be brought into the world at seasons most favorable to their 


make women fruitful, and the waxing moon to develop the germ in the 
mother’s body (Brugsch, in Verhandl. Berliner Gesells. f. Anthrop., Ethnol. 
u. Urgesch., 1889, p. 568. 

° J. T. Bent, The Cyclades, London, 1885, p. 438. 

*” Aubrey, op. cit., 85. 
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health and maintenance, contributed to the observation of the 
moon and to the formation of lunar calendars.* 

If the desirability of observing the successive moons was felt 
by frugivorous and pastoral peoples it will be readily seen how 
the introduction of agricultural operations, often accompanied by 
religious ceremonies and festivals, rendered definite and clearly 
marked divisions of time a matter of the greatest moment. It is 
therefore probable that rude popular calendars based on the moon 
were in use long before more accurate observations were made by 
primitive astronomers.” There is much evidence for the practice 
of naming the moon months after the different agricultural opera- 
tions, such as planting and harvesting, which occur in them. 
Among both Babylonians and Hebrews, for example, the early 
epithets of the months are connected with agriculture and the 
farmer’s life.® 

A survey of the anthropological and historical data indicates 
that for most primitive peoples as well as for those of archaic 
civilizations, the moon is the measure of time and that the period 
of a lunation furnishes the customary unit for longer reckonings. 
Lunar months and years are general throughout Africa, Poly- 
nesia and North America; lunar calendars in Mexico and Yucatan 
preceded the introduction of the solar year, the ancient Peruvians 
reckoned by the succession of lunations, as still do the Malagasy, 
the Arabs and the Chinese. The importance of the moon for the 
ancient Egyptian and Babylonian calendars is shown by the fact 
that in the one case the hieroglyph signifying month was repre- 
sented by a crescent moon, in the other case by the regular use 
of the sign for thirty to indicate the moon-god Sin. Linguistic 


*Cf. Payne, History of the New World Called America, Oxford, 1899, 
ii. 327 sq. 

2 These considerations make it impossible for me to accept M. Hubert’s 
conclusion that the first calendars were merely almanacs which registered 
day by day various prognostics and directions of a magico-religious char- 
acter. See his valuable essay “ Etude sommaire de la représentation du 
temps dans la religion et la magie,”’ in Hubert and Mauss, Mélanges 
@histoire des religions, Paris, 1909, pp. 228 sq. 

° Jastrow, op. cit., 462. 
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researches indicate that in most if not all the Indo-European lan- 
guages the names for moon and month originally coincided. In 
Max Miiller’s poetical language the moon was “the golden hand 
on the dark dial of heaven.’’* 

A lunar month, however, does not necessarily imply a lunar 
year; the Melanesians, for instance, count by moons, but are said 
to have no notion of a year as a fixed period of time.® The 
foundation of yearly reckonings must doubtless be sought in 
marked seasonal contrasts, or, where these are not found, in the 
observation of the Pleiades. Their isolated appearance and con- 
spicuous light have always aroused much attention, and their posi- 
tion in the sky with respect to seed-time and harvest enabled them 
to serve as a guide to the agriculturist.6 The reckoning by moons, 
when once formulated, combines readily with the succession of 
the seasons, as is seen in the original moon-calendar of Mexico, 
where several of the months bear seasonal names.‘ That lunar 
reckonings are likewise associated with the Pleiades year may be 
illustrated by the practice of the Maori, the first month of whose 
lunar year was determined by the rising of the Pleiades.* In order 
to adapt the same moons to the same seasons as they successively 
occurred, or to the cosmical setting and heliacal rising of the 
Pleiades, the number of moons was usually reckoned at 12, giving 
the lunar year of 354 (or 355 days).® 

The period of a lunation seems to have been most frequently 


“Since this chapter was originally written much valuable material on 
calendar systems has appeared in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, tort, vol. iti. s. v. “ Calendar.” 

* Codrington, op. cit., 349. The Veddahs of Ceylon are said not to keep 
“any account of time,’ reckoning neither months nor years (H. Parker, 
Ancient Ceylon, London, 1909, pp. &4 sq., 109 Sq.). 

*On the significance of the Pleiades generally see “Die Plejaden im 
Mythus und in ihrer Beziehung zum Jahresbeginn und Landbau,” Globus, 
1893, Ixiv. no. 22. The thorough investigation of the Pleiades calendars 
found among primitive peoples would be a useful piece of work. 

"Payne, op. cit., ii. 329, for the calendar as conjecturally restored, 

* Shortland, of. cit., 210. 

* The lunar year of 12 synodic months is, exactly, 354d. 8h. 48m. 36s. 
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estimated at 30 days;!° months of that length are found among 
peoples, such as the Todas, who are unfamiliar with solar reck- 
onings and whose calendar is strictly lunar.12 The early Baby- 
lonian month seems also to have consisted of 30 days.2. When 
the moon’s synodic revolution came to be more accurately meas- 
ured by calculating an average from the number of days com- 
prized in several successive lunations, the true length (about 2914 
days)** could be conveniently calendarized only by periods of 
29 and 30 days in alternation. Such vacillating months were 
used by the Maori of New Zealand, they were familiar to the 
Jews,** the later Babylonians® and the Greeks,’* and they are 
still found among the Arabs and various peoples of southeastern 
Asia. The Roman arrangement of the months, though based on 
the lunar year, is sui generis. 


* Philo Judaeus speaks of the number thirty as being derived from the 
notion of the month (De mundi opificio, 19). 

“ Rivers, op. cit., 591. Other illustrations among the ancient Peruvians, 
the Caroline Islanders (Christian, op. cit., 392 sqq.), etc. 

* Muss-Arnolt, in Journal of Biblical Literature, xi. 72 sq. In the temple 
records belonging to the third millenium B. C., found at Telloh, months 
of 30 days are exclusively employed. 

* The Mayas are said to have estimated the lunation at 29.526 days, too 
short by only four thousandths of a day—a truly remarkable achievement 
(Forstemann, in Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 28, 
p. 498). The Incan astronomers, however, got no further than the 
primitive estimate of 30 days; hence their lunar year consisted of 360 days 
divided into 12 months commencing with the winter solstice. No method 
appears to have existed by which the reckoning might be coérdinated with 
the succession of years (Payne, op. cit., ii. 330 sqq.; Spence, in Hastings, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, iii. 68 sq.). 

*E. Schtirer, History of the Jews in the Time of Christ, Edinburgh, 
1905, div. i. vol. 1. 367 sqq. 

% Lehmann, in Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthro- 
pologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte, 1896, p. 444. 

1% The Greeks never knew the exact mean measurement of a lunation 
(29d. 12h. 44m. 3s.) and owing to their neglect of the odd minutes and 
seconds in the true lunation they were obliged to intercalate an extra day 
every 32 or 33 months. From a passage of Aristophanes in the “ Clouds” 
it would appear that this duty was not always performed (Nubes, 610 sqq.). 

™ The Roman lunar year of 355 days, consisted of 12 months, March, 
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It is unnecessary, in this connection, to discuss fully the various 
methods which have been employed to adjust the lunar year 
to the tropic or seasonal year.. One expedient is the counting of 
thirteen lunar months to the year, a practice found among some 
tribes of North America as well as in Polynesia, Siberia, and 
Africa. A yeaf of 13 lunar months gets even more quickly 
out of harmony with the seasons and the course of the sun; 
hence arose the practice of intercalating the thirteenth month, 
usually in every second or third year.*® Familiar illustrations 
are furnished by the Babylonians, Jews, and Greeks; among 
modern peoples by the natives of Burma, Siam, and China. The 
methods of intercalation employed are historically numerous, 
the details often obscure, and in no instance were the results 
wholly successful. The difficulties arising from such attempts 
to coordinate incommensurable periods must have been the 
prime cause of the adoption of calendars in which the month, 
instead of denoting the moon’s synodic revolution, was given an 


May, July, and October having 31 days, and the rest 29, except February, 
which had 28 days. All the months, therefore, had an odd number of 
days, save February which was specially devoted to purification and the 
cult of the dead. This peculiar arrangement of the months appears to 
have been based on an old superstition that odd numbers are of good 
omen, even numbers of ill omen (Fowler, Roman Festivals, 3; Th. 
Mommsen, Die rodmische Chronologie bis auf Caesar, Berlin, 1858, p. 13; 
Marquardt-Wissowa, Rémische Staatsverwaltung,’ iii. 284). Possibly, the 
choice of 355 days rather than 354 days as the length of the lunar year, 
was dictated by similar considerations (L. Holzapfel, Rémische Chrono- 
logie, Leipzig, 1885, p. 281). 

*The Thompson Indians of British Columbia grouped their lunar 
months into five seasons, an arrangement which enabled them to bring the 
lunar and tropic year into harmony, since they had an indefinite number 
of unnamed months (Teit, in Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural History, ii. 239). Five seasons were familiar to the ancient 
Hindus (Haug, Aitareya Brahmanam, ii. 6, 39). 

“ The thirteenth or intercalary month, mentioned in the Rig Veda, bears 
a distinctly unfavorable character, being regarded as unfit for any religious 
undertaking (Haug, Aitareya Brahmanam, ii. 26). Among the Loango 
negroes the thirteenth month, intercalated every three years, likewise is 
regarded as an evil time (Pechuél-Loesche, in Die Loango-Ex pedition, 
dritte Abteilung, erste Halfte, Stuttgart, 1907, pp. 138 sq.). 
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arbitrary number of days approaching the twelfth part of a 
solar year. 

Peoples who reckon by moons naturally begin their lunar 
month with the first appearance of the luminous crescent in the 
western sky.*° The real new moon being invisible during two 
or three days, various expedients are resorted to for the pur- 
pose of ensuring regularity in lunar reckonings. Thus the 
Todas, whose year consists of twelve months each of thirty days, 
keep a record of the number of days from one new moon to the 
full moon and from that to the next new moon. The full moon 
is counted as being on the fifteenth day after the new moon, and 
the new moon as being on the sixteenth day after the full 
moon.** The Basuto begin their month on the day when the 
new moon is visible, though they count two more days when 
the moon cannot be seen at all in the heavens.22 Among the 
Romans the day of the new moon, Kalendae, “the proclaiming 
day” (calare), was so called because in early times the pontiffs 
had been accustomed to announce in the presence of the people, 


” This custom affords the explanation of the widespread practice of 
beginning the civil day at sunset or, more accurately, in the interval 
between the going down of the sun and complete darkness. The neces- 
sities of a calendar system requiring that the first day of the month should 
be counted from the same moment that the month itself is supposed to 
begin, it follows that the other days of the month are likewise calculated 
from evening to evening. The noctidiurnal cycle may be observed among 
such widely separated peoples as the Maori, the Yorubas of West Africa, 
and the Malagasy. The Babylonian day began with the evening, and this is 
still the practice throughout the Mohammedan world. The Jewish com- 
munities of the present in commencing their ritual day in the evening, 
retain a practice illustrated by several Old Testament passages (Genesis, 
i. 5; Psalms, lv. 17). Various festivals such as the Sabbath and Day of 
Atonement were so arranged as to begin with and end with the evening. 
Among most of the Indo-Germanic peoples the civil day or nycthemeron 
commenced at sunset; and this custom was not abandoned in Italy and 
some other parts of Europe until about a century ago. Our English words 
“ fortnight ” and “sennight” contain reminiscences of a similar practice. 

7 Rivers, op. cit., 590 sqq. 

27. Sechefo, “The Twelve Lunar Months among the Basuto,” 
Anthropos, 1909, iv. 931 sqq. The author is a native Basuto. 
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whether five or seven days were to be reckoned from the Calends 
to the day of the first quarter.22 In Babylonia, where the 
month began in theory on the day when the new moon was 
visible, and where the lunar movements were also followed with 
great attention for astrological purposes, the royal astronomers 
sent regular reports to the king as to the appearance or non- 
appearance of the new moon. 


13. LUNAR WEEKS 


The lunar month which in rude communities provides a satis- 
factory chronological unit does not meet the needs of an ad- 
vancing society. Shorter periods become desirable, both for the 
regulation of religious festivals and for the ordering of markets 
and business engagements. In some instances brief cycles of 
3 and 4 days may have been arbitrarily determined without ref- 
erence to the moon. In west Africa, however, we frequently 
find the month divided into seven weeks of four days each 
(supra), a circumstance indicating that the week is now regarded 
as a division of the lunation. An 11-day period which, indeed, 
would make an unsatisfactory division of the lunation, appears 
to be unknown. A vulgar cycle of 12 days is still used in China, 
the number twelve having been suggested, probably, by the num- 
ber of months in the year.*® A similar explanation may hold 
good for the 13-day period of the Mexicans, who appear to have 


* Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 15, 9; Varro, De lingua Latina, 6, 27; 
Mommsen, Rodmische Chronologie, 16 sq. 

“R. C. Thompson, Reports of the Magicians and Astronomers of 
Nineveh and Babylon, London, 1900, ii. p. xviii sg. Cf. Ginzel, in Klio, 
IQOI, i, 193, who refers to the observations made of the length of time 
during which the new moon was visible in the evening on the first of the 
month. 

* The cycle has some connection with astrology and is doubtless of late 
development. See Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, iii. 84. 
counted thirteen months to the lunar year.2* Since new moon 

*J. de Acosta, Natural and Moral History of the Indies, edited by C. R. 
Markham, London, 1880, ii. 393, 306; H. H. Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific Coast, ii. 515; Payne, op. cit., ii. 310, 323 sqq. Mr. Payne however, 
suggests as a factor leading to the choice of the number 13, the recognition 
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and full moon form the most conspicuous lunar phases it has 
been a common practice among peoples, some of whom have no 
regular civil weeks, nevertheless to recognize two periods in the 
lunar month as marked by the waxing and by the waning moon 
Such a two-fold division was familiar to the ancient Hindus and 
Persians, to the oldest Greeks and Romans.2* Among the Ger- 
mans the new and full moon appear as the most prominent lunar 
phases.** The division of the lunation into two parts, the one 
of 15 days, the other of 14 or 15 days, according as the month 
had 29 or 30 days, is clearly indicated for the Celtic peoples.?° 


of thirteen visible phases of the moon’s increase (Mex. mestozoliztli, the 
moon’s waxing) and thirteen phases of her decrease (mecochiliztli, the 
moon’s sleep). “From employing the 13 seasonal names of moons to 
denote the series of days thus enumerated it is an easy transition to a 
continuous reckoning by cycles of 13 days perpetually denoted in the same 
way; and a perpetual cycle thus established formed a true calendar” 
(op. cit., 11. 356). Some other less plausible reasons for the selection of 
the number 13 are considered by Mr. C. P. Bowditch, The Numeration, 
Calendar Systems, and Astronomical Knowledge of the Mayas, Cambridge, 
[Mass.], 1910, pp. 266 sg. In some pueb!os the markets were held every 13th 
day; a circumstance which has been rightly regarded as relating back to 
times when the 13-day cycle was the only one known (Payne, op. cit., ii. 
368). The later cycle of 5 days found among the Mexicans and Mayas 
may be regarded simply as a convenient division of the 20-day periods, 
eighteen of which were counted in the solar year. (Brinton, “ The Native 
Calendar of Central America and Mexico,” Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1893, xxxi. 262 sqq.). On the market-day which 
closed each 5-day period see supra. 

Schrader, Reallexikon, s. v. “Mond und Monat”; H. Zimmer, 
Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 1879, p. 364. Modern Hindus divide the month 
into two parts called pukh, or fortnights. The first is called badi, reckon- 
ing from the first to the fifteenth, which day is called amavus, answering 
to the Roman Ides, and is held in great sanctity. The second division is 
called sudi, from full moon to new moon (Balfour, Cyclopaedia of India, 
s. v. “Month”). The days of the month are thus reckoned by the 
increasing and decreasing moon (supra). For a similar bipartite division 
of the month in Cambodia and Siam see Hastings, op. cit., iii, 111, 113, 
130. 

Tacitus, Germania, 11 (cum aut inchoatur luna aut impletur). 

” Loth, in Revue celtique, 1904, xxv. 131; Thurneysen, in Zeitschrift fiir 
deutsche Wortforschung, 1901, i. 191. In the Calendar of Coligny between 
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Our English “ fortnight” (O. E. fedwertyne mht) preserves the 
memory of a similar practice. 

Peoples sufficiently developed in culture to require weekly 
cycles being already familiar with the length of the moon’s syno- 
dic revolution,®® it is reasonable to assume that in most, perhaps 
all, cases civil weeks of 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 days would arise as 
divisions, either of the true lunation or of the conventional month. 
The origin and early history of the week, remain, however, in- 
volved in much obscurity. W. H. Roscher, whose extensive re- 
searches have greatly contributed to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject, argues that the sidereal month (averaging 27d. 7h. 43m. 
11.558.) and the “light” month or period of the visible moon 
(assuming this at 28d.), have furnished the basis for the 9-day 
and 7-day divisions; the synodic month the basis for the division 
into 3 decades.*t | This ingenious explanation is open to several 
objections. The calculation of the sidereal month implies an 
extent of astronomical knowledge which can scarcely be pred- 
icated of the peoples who have employed 9-day divisions. 
Again, the length of the “light month” is a highly variable 
quantity which cannot be said even to average 28 days. As a 
matter of fact months of 27 and 28 days which we should ex- 
pect to find associated with the 9- and 7-day divisions are very 
rare. By far the commoner arrangement is the calendarizing 
of the lunation by alternate periods of 29 and 30 days for the 
reasons mentioned above. Still another objection to Roscher’s 
theories requires more extended discussion. 

Since the lunar month begins with the new moon it follows 


each part is placed in large letters the word ATENOUX, indicating the 
night of the full moon, “great night” (Hastings, op. cit., iii. 82). 

* The synodic revolution of the moon is the time between two successive 
conjunctions with the sun, and may be measured from new moon to new 
moon or from full to full. It varies about 13 hours by reason of eccen- 
tricities of the moon’s orbit and of that of the earth about the sun, but 
its mean value is 29d. 12h, 44m, 3s. 

* “Die enneadischen und hebdomadischen Fristen und Wochen der 
altesten Griechen,” Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der 
komglich-sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 1903, xxi. no. 4, 
DP. 5 sq., 14, 68 sq. 
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that the divisions of the month begin likewise with the new 
moon, and the first day of the month is at the same time the 
first day of the first week in the month, the last day of the 
month is the last day of the last week. Thus the Yoruba week 
consists of 5 days, and six of them are supposed to make a lunar 
month. As a matter of fact, since the first day of the first week 
always commences with the appearance of the new moon, the 
month really contains five weeks of 5 days’ duration, and one of 
four days and a-half, approximately. The Yoruba tribes, choos- 
ing thirty as the number to be divided, have been obliged to de- 
duct some twelve hours from the last 5-day week in order to 
make six of these periods agree with the lunar (synodic) 
month.** Again, the Tshi tribes of the Gold Coast, having 
chosen 7-day weeks, find it necessary to begin them at different 
hours of the day. Consequently some of their periods, termed 
nm ehsiin, “It is seven,’ may have eight days and six nights, others 
the reverse, and others seven days and nights, with a fractional 
part of a day or night.** The same difficulties were experienced 
by the Ahantas of the western districts of the Gold Coast who 
divide the lunar month into three periods, two of ten days’ dura- 
tion, and the third lasting until the next new moon appears, that 
is, for about nine days and a half.** The Sofalese of east 
Africa must have had the same system, for they are said to have 
divided the month into three periods of 10 days each, the first 
day of the first week being the festival of the new moon.*® The 


? Ellis, Yoruba-S peaking Peoples, 143 sq. The Benin tribes are said to 
employ the same method of reckoning. 

2 Tdem, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 215 sq. The Ga tribes have an exactly 
similar mode of measuring time, though their names for the days of the 
week are not the same as those used by the Tshi. With both the Tshis and 
Gas the full moon marks the commencement of the third week of 73% days, 
and with the Yorubas, the commencement of the fourth week of 5 days, 
in each case marking the lapse of half a month. 

* Tdem, Yoruba-Speaking Peoples, 144. The first period, called addi, is 
considered lucky; the second, called ajamfo, unlucky; adim, the third 
period, bears a neutral character (John Beecham, Ashantee and the Gold 
Coast, London, 1841, p. 187. 

% De Faria, in Astley’s Voyages and Travels, iti. 397. 
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Maori of New Zealand who likewise reckoned by decades, thirty- 
six to the year,?° were doubtless obliged to count only nine days 
in their third and last decade, when the alternating sequence of 
29 and 30 day months gave them 29 days in their lunar month. 
All this procedure is especially significant since it illustrates the 
expedients which have been used by primitive peoples whose 
months and weeks are both strictly lunar, to overcome the diffi- 
culty presented by the fact that the length of a lunation is an odd 
number, not yielding to subdivision into exactly equal parts. It 
is a mark of late development when the divisions of the month, as 
the Roman nundinal period, and the Jewish seven-day week, run 
continuously through the year. 

Bearing in mind this evidence yielded by contemporary or 
almost contemporary races belonging to the lower culture, we 
may approach the more difficult problem involved in the consid- 
eration of the cycles used among historical peoples. We begin 
with the division into decades employed by the ancient Peruvians, 
the Greeks, and the Egyptians.*7 It seems reasonable to regard 
such 10-day cycles, like those of the primitive peoples just men- 
tioned, as originating in the desire to find a convenient division 
of the lunar month, a division perhaps suggested by the increase, 
culmination, and decrease of the moon, as shown by the waxing 
crescent, the more or less full disk, and the waning crescent. If 
it be held that the arrangement by decades was rather suggested 
by denary arithmetic, we may at least feel confident that it would 
not have been chosen except for its close approximation to the 
length of the lunar month. Asa matter of fact such a sequence 
represents the true course of the lunation in days more correctly 


* Taylor, Te Jka a Maw, 177; cf. Waitz-Gerland, op. cit., vi. 72. In 
some of the Caroline Islands we find, not decades, but a curious three-fold 
division, evidently associated with the moon. Thus at Yap the 30-day 
month is divided into pul—new moon (1-13 days), botrau= full moon 
(14-23 days), Iumor = darkness (23-30 days). See Christian, op. cit., 304. 

*’ The Chinese have no formal division of the month, but it is a common 
practice among them to speak of anything as happening in the first, middle, 
or third (last) decade (Hastings, of. cit., iii, 83). A similar arrangement 
prevailed in Japan (ibid., 115). 
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than a 9-day, or an 8-day, or even a 7-day week. The Pertvian 
cycle, already noticed, formed merely a division of the primi- 
tive 30-day lunar month (supra). The decades of the ancient 
Egyptians,** being divisions of the conventional 30-day month, 
must have run periodically from month to month, save as inter- 
rupted by the five epagomenal days required to make up the 
solar year. They were known as the decade of the beginning 
(hati), that of the middle (abi), and that of the end (pahu), 
a characterization which may have once had reference to three 
lunar phases. But since these names were in use as early as the 
Xth dynasty, inquiry into their origin becomes a matter of specu- 
lation. On the other hand, the Greek decades,*®® betray in their 
names, payv tordpevos (waxing), wec@v (central), and $6cvwy (wan- 
ing), an association with the moon. The days of the last 
decade were usually counted backwards; in “hollow” months, 
the day corresponding to the 29th of “ full” months was omitted, 
so that the decade really contained only nine days. At Athens 
the last day of the third decade was styled & zai vea (“old 
and new moon”), as being the day which belonged half to one 
(theoretical) month of 29% days, and half to the next. No 
clearer illustration could be afforded of lunar weeks adjusted 
to the lunar month.*° 

The evidence for the existence of 9-day cycles is very obscure. 
Some negroes of the Guinea coast are said to employ them.** 


CR. Lepsius, Die Chronologie der Aegypter, Berlin, 1849, 1. 22, 132 
sqq.; Foucart, “Calendar (Egyptian),” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics, iti. 92, 105. 

% A. Mommsen, Chronologie, Untersuchungen tiber das Kalenderwesen 
der Griechen, Leipzig, 1883, pp. 43 sqq.; Unger, in Iwan von Milller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, i. 563 sq. 

“Tt has been already noticed (supra) that the early Greeks recog- 
nized a twofold division of the month which was marked by the day of 
full moon—6é-younvla—on the 15th day. Popular custom continued to ob- 
serve the 15th as full moon day, although after the introduction of the 
sequence of 29 and 30 days, the day of full moon in “hollow” months fell 
on the 14th day except when an extra day was intercalated every 32 or 33 
months (Unger, op. cit., 563). 

“H. Schurtz, Urgeschichte der Kultur, Leipzig, 1900, p. 633. 
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Roscher believes he has found traces of 9-day periods among 
various Indo-Germanic peoples, particularly the Greeks of the 
Homeric and pre-Homeric age.*? It cannot be conclusively 
shown, however, that the numerous illustrations of 9-day periods 
given by him were ever employed for civil purposes as regular 
divisions of the month.** A similar remark applies to the fre- 
quent mention in’old Irish texts of periods of 3 days and nights 
and of g days and nights.** 

Periods of 8 days are of rare occurrence though known, in the 
lower culture, to some African tribes. Thus the Bini of Benin 
now employ an 8-day week, but this seems to have developed 
from an earlier week of four days regarded as a seventh of the 
lunation, which is found so frequently in west Africa.*#° On 
the other hand, an 8-day week called ‘sémén is found among the 


“Roscher, op. cit., 14 sqg. Cf. idem, “ Die Sieben- und Neunzahl im 
Kultus und Mythus der Griechen,” Abhandlungen der philologisch- 
historischen Klasse der kéniglich-sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schafien, 1904, xxiv. no. I, pp. 54 sqq., 69, 83. 

** The same must be true of the 7-day periods with which, as Roscher 
has shown, the early Greeks were as familiar as with the 9-day periods 
(“Fristen,” 41-08; idem, “Sieben- und Neunzahl,” 67 sqq.; idem, “ Die 
Hebdomadenlehren der griechischen Philosophen und Arzte,” Abhand- 
lungen, etc., 1906, xxiv. no. 6, p. 8). 

_ “Cf. Thurneysen, “ Die Namen der Wochentage in den keltischen Dia- 
lekten,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 1901, i. 191. Loth, how- 
ever, regards the Celtic periods as having been employed as ordinary 
weeks (“L’année celtique d’aprés les textes irlandais,” Revue celtique, 
1904, xxv. 136). He accepts Roscher’s theory of the sidereal month 
having furnished the basis for such 9-day periods as are found among the 
Celts, and argues further, that subsequently, the sidereal, having been 
abandoned for the synodic month, the 9-day periods became artificial 
units, independent of any connection with the moon. But so strange a 
transition as that from the sidereal to the synodic month cannot be sup- 
ported by any Celtic evidence and has no analogy among other peoples. . 
The number 9, it is worth while noting, enjoyed a high degree of sanctity 
among various Indo-Germanic races (O. Schrader, Reallexikon, 970 sq.). 
It is possible, however, to conjecture that the 9-day period arose, originally, 

as a multiple of a 3-day cycle in earlier use. 

“R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, London, 1906, 
Pp. 214, 364. Cf. also, Waitz, op. cit., ii, 224 (Old Kalabar). 
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northern Abyssinians. Every month contains four weeks, of 
which the first two are those of the increasing moon and the 
last two those of the decreasing moon. People say, however, 
that in reality the month has only three weeks and six days— 
and so it is (wnd das ist wahr).‘° This Abyssinian evidence 
may be taken as making it reasonably certain that the Roman 
nundinal period (supra), the only 8-day week found in archaic 
culture, arose from the quartering of the lunation, since ‘the 
length of the latter (2914 days) may be calendarized in quarters, 
either of seven or of eight days. The Roman month was 
originally lunar and at all periods was divided by the real or 
(later) by the imaginary phases of the moon.** In historical 
times, however, the nundinal period, like the Jewish seven-day 
week, was independent of the moon, running unfettered from 
month to month and from year to year.*® 


“Littmann, “Sternensagen und Astrologisches aus Nordabessinien,” 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1908, xi. 302 sq., 319. In order to adapt 
this native 8-day week to the imported hebdomadal cycle, Sunday is 
counted twice. 

“Th. Mommsen, Die romische Chronologie, 13 sq., 215 sq.; Marquardt- 
Wissowa, Rdmische Staatsverwaltung, Leipzig, 1885, iii.2 282 sg. On the 
Calends see supra. The Nonae or Nones, marking first quarter, were so- 
called because they were the ninth day (nonus) before the Ides (Varro, 
De ling. Lat., vi. 28). Plutarch’s derivation from novus, new or young, 
‘referring to the waxing moon, has no justification (Quaest. Rom., 24), 
The Ides, or day of the full moon, came on the 13th or 15th day of the 
month, depending on whether the Nones fell on the 5th or the 7th; the - 
day, however, was always the eighth after first quarter. The term Idus 
has been derived from Etruscan idwo, to divide (Macrobius, Sat. i. 15), 
but more probably the word goes back to a Sanskrit root, indh, idh, to 
kindle, lighten. The Nones were sacred to no deity, but the Calends were 
consecrated to Juno who had an ancient connection with the moon, and 
the Ides to Jupiter. 

The evidence of the Fasti Sabim (Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
i. part i. 220), drawn up between the years 19 B.C-4 A.D., has been taken 
to imply the existence of a week of seven days among the Sabines until 
the close of the Roman republic (Marquardt-Wissowa, op. cit., iii.’ 289). 
But the reference must certainly be to an early instance of the use of the 
planetary or astrological week introduced from the East. See infra, 
and cf. Gundermann, “Die Namen der Wochentage bei den Romern,” 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 1901, i. 177). 
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Though periods of six days are unusual, and to my knowledge 
have been discovered only in Africa,*® the 5-day cycle enjoys a 
wide distribution. Whatever considerations may have led to the 
choice of such a period it certainly represents a very close division 
of the lunation, five days exceeding a sixth of the month by 
rather less than two hours. The Javanese used such a cycle 
before they adopted the 7-day week from the Mohammedans,®*® 
as still do the non-Mohammedan Lampong of Sumatra. The old 
Scandinavians likewise divided their month into six weeks, each 
of 5 days.*t A 5-day period, hamustu, employed as a sixth of 
the month, has been recently shown to have been familiar to the 
Babylonians in the third millennium B.C.5* The cuneiform evi- 
dence clearly indicates that the changes in the moon’s appearance 
were successively associated with these five-day periods, since 
the first five days of the month are spoken of as those of the 
crescent moon, the next as those of the half-moon (“kidney”), 
and the five following days as those of the full or nearly full 
moon.** It is possible, though to my mind scarcely probable, in 


* Gottschling, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1905, xxxv. 
382 (Bantu tribes occupying the northeast corner of the Transvaal). 

° (Sir) T. S. Raffles, History of Java, London, 1830, i. 475. As in 
Africa the principal use of the Javanese week was to determine the 
markets or fairs held in the important towns. Each day had its distinc- 
tive name—laggi, pahing, pon, wagi, kliwon. The natives considered these 
names to have a mystical relation to colors and the divisions of the 
horizon, the first day (white, east), the second (red, south), the third 
(yellow, west), the fourth (black, north), and the fifth day a mixed 
color or center (John Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, Edin- 
burgh, 1820, i. 289 sq.). These fancies must be explained by the color 
symbolism which so frequently attaches to the cardinal points. 

"P. B. Du Chaillu, The Viking Age, New York, 1889, i. 37 sq.; Vig- 
fusson, Icelandic-English Dictionary, Oxford, 1874, s. v. “fimt.” Cf. also 
F, B. Gummere, Germanic Origins, New York, 1802, p. 418. 

™Sayce, in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1897, 
xix. 288; H. Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen, Leipzig, 1808, ii. 95 
sqq.; Jensen, “Die siebentagige Woche in Babylon und Nineveh,” Zeit- 
schrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 1901, i. 150 sq. 

* Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, Wi. 55; no; 3, 17 
sqq. 
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view of the analogies elsewhere, that this connection with the 
lunar phases is secondary and hence less ancient than the division 
into five-day periods. The cuneiform texts of a much later 
period also contain traces of the hamustu which Jensen thinks 
was then a periodic week running unbroken through the year. 
In that case the hamustu had become disassociated from the 
moon and the lunar month. The entire subject is obscure and 
may well await future discoveries for its complete elucidation.®4 


I4. THE HEBDOMADAL CYCLE 


In the preceding pages much evidence has been presented to 
show how carefully various primitive races watch the changes 
of the moon and describe them by appropriate names (supra). 
The lunar phases form an easy means of calculating the passage 
of time; and we often find them employed for chronological pur- 
poses where civil weeks are unknown. Thus the natives of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, New Guinea, employ for all time units 
greater than a day, the phases of the moon.*® The Dayaks of 
Borneo, who have no true weeks, are nevertheless said “ to reckon 
their time by the full moon, half-moon, and new moon.’ 


Tn the Mah Yast, 4, occurs the statement: “We sacrifice unto the new 
moon, the full moons, and the Vishaptathas.” According to the editor 
(Darmesteter, in Sacred Books of the East, xxiii. 90 n.°), new moon and 
full moon are not used here with their usual significance, but the passage 
refers to the division of the month into six parts of five days, the first 
part forming new moon, the second a period answering, in a measure, to 
first quarter, and the third, which belonged to full moon, being called the 
Vishaptatha. If this interpretation be correct the Persians at the time the 
Yasts were written recognized a sori: of 5-day week, which may show 
Babylonian influence. Cf. Mah Vast, 2: “ For fifteen days does the moon 
wax; for fifteen days does the moon wane.” The Avesta month consisted 
of thirty days, the first, eighth, fifteenth, and twenty-third, being dedicated 
to Ahuramazda (W. Geiger, Civilization of the Eastern Iranians, London, 
1885, i. 146 n.*). 

°B. Hagen, Unter den Papua’s, Wiesbaden, 1899, p. 244. 

% C.-Bock, Head-Hunters of Borneo,’ London, 1882, p. 212. The Bontoc 
Igorot “seldom count time by the phases of the moon” (Jenks, op. cit., 


i. 219). 
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Similarly, the south Arabians determine the day of the month 
by observation of the moon’s phases, the first quarter being called, 
for example, the 7th day, the last quarter, the 21st day.” Of 
the American Indians it is said generally that the “alternations of 
day and night and the changes of the moon and the seasons 
formed the bases of their [calendar] systems.’’** 

When new moon and full moon are recognized as supplying 
the two-fold division of the month, it is a natural step, if shorter 
cycles are desired, to find them by quartering the lunation, a 
subdivision rendered both obvious and easy by the two half 
moons. We still speak of the “quarters” of the moon. The 
length of a lunation being approximately 29% days, a fourth of 
this period occupies about 73¢ days. In such a matter it is 
necessary to employ round numbers; the Roman nundinal period 
of eight days (supra) probably expresses one method of calen- 
darizing the quarter of a lunation, the seven-day week the other 
and more accurate division. It is scarcely an argument against 
the natural origin of the hebdomadal cycle to urge that because 
seven days do not form an exact division of the lunar month, 
that period could not have been chosen with such a purpose in 
view.°? No other number will divide the lunation without a 
remainder. Accordingly, the first method of reckoning the seven- 
day week (as of all other cycles) was to commence with new 
moon and count successively seven, fourteen, twenty-one, and 
twenty-eight days, either leaving over as epagomenal, one or two 
days at the end, or resolving the difficulty by beginning the weeks 
at different hours of the day, the somewhat complicated device 
of certain primitive peoples (supra). Such lunar weeks are true 
divisions of the lunar month. 

The history of the seven-day week introduces a variety of 


“Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondreligion, 85, referring to Dr. Glaser’s 
observations. 
* Thomas, “Calendar,” Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 


no. 30, part i. p. 189. No civil weeks have been discovered among even 
the most advanced of the American tribes, 


* F. Ruhl, Chronologie des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit, Berlin, 1807, 
p. 50. 
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obscure and difficult problems. The fact that the hebdomadal 
cycle, though naturally suggested by the four lunar phases, is 
possibly absent from the lower culture except as a borrowed 
institution, itself requires explanation. Here it may be suffi- 
cient to observe that a period of seven days, in comparison with 
other cycles which might be chosen, furnishes an unsatisfactory 
divisor of the lunation, falling short of a quarter of a month 
by more than nine hours. The five- and ten-day periods provide 
better lunar weeks, a circumstance which may be taken to account 
for their wide diffusion (supra). 

There is no certain evidence of a seven-day week which cannot 
be traced back ultimately to Semitic antiquity. Thus in India it 
appears to have been introduced probably as late as the sixth 
century of our era, by Greek astronomers to whom the planetary 
week (infra) was already a familiar institution. The modern 
Tamil and Urdu names of the week days are derived from the 
names of the sun, moon, and five planets.°° The hebdomadal 
cycle employed in Burma, Siam, Annam and Cambodia was no 
doubt introduced by Indian Buddhists.** The seven-day week in 
China was also taken over from India, probably by the Buddhist 
missionaries.°? The Mohammedan conquest of India, beginning 
with the invasion of the Punjaub in the seventh century, must 
have introduced the same septenary period into regions where it 
had not previously found entrance; in Malaysia, it is certainly 


°K. Balfour, Cyclopaedia of India, London, 1885, s. vv. “ Month,” 
“Week.” 

® Pinkerton, op. cit., ix. 506 (Burma) ; idem, ix. 583 (Siam) ; Hastings, 
op. cit., iii. 113, 350 (Cambodia and Annam). 

®Tn the 8th century A.D., a Chinese document, kieu-chi-l, based on an 
Hindu original, apportions the days of the week to the sun, moon, and five 
planets in the well known astrological order. In some Chinese almanacs, 
Sunday is called the day of Mit—Mithra, the Sun. See Alexander 
Wylie, “On the Knowledge of the Weekly Sabbath in China,’ Chinese 
Researches, Shanghai, 1807, pp. 86-101; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism,’ 
London, 1893, p. 211. In old Japan the week was unknown, the present 
seven-day week, with Sunday as an official holiday, being only recently 
introduced (Hastings, iii. 115). 
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the outcome of the expansion of Islam.®* Thus it has been 
already noticed (supra) that the Javanese dropped their five-day 
week for the Mohammedan cycle; in the case of the Achehnese, 
who form a kingdom in Sumatra, not only has the seven-day 
week been borrowed but the people go so far as to make Friday, 
the Mohammedan sabbath,** a day pantang for all agricultural 
work, pantang being the native term for tabw.°° 

In another part of the world, on the west African coast, a 
seven-day week is employed by the Tshi- and Ga-speaking tribes, 
but here the evidence less certainly supports a theory of borrow- 
ing.°¢ The Tshi- and Ga-cycles are strictly lunar, and do not 
run continuously through the year. Moreover, the other tribes 
of the Guinea coast employ cycles of five, six, eight, nine, and 
ten days which are undoubtedly of native origin. It is true that 
Mohammedan states were formed to the north of the forest 
country of the Gold Coast as early as the eleventh century after 
the Christian era; and it may be argued therefore that the west 
African seven-day week was taken over from Islam as appears 
to have been the case with the Mohammedan Mandingoes of 
Senegambia who have the same institution.°%7 One would sup- 


“Waitz, op. cit., v. 169. For the astrological significance of the 7-day 
week among the Malays see W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900 
pp. 548 sq. 

“The Koran contains no directions for the religious observance of 
Saturday or Sunday, but on Friday (Jum‘ah, the Day of Assembly) the 
people are directed to gather in the chief mosques for prayer and other 
exercises (T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, London, 1885, pp. 131, 666). 

“C. S. Hurgronje, The Achehnese, Leiden, 1906, i. 261, 236. Cf. supra 
on the similar Polynesian naming of the Christian Sabbath. 

“Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 215 sq.; idem, Yoruba-S peaking Peoples, 
142 sq. Ellis regarded the hebdomadal cycle in West Africa as purely of 
native origin (Tshi, 217). See also B. Cruickshank, Eighteen Years on the 
Gold Coast of Africa, London, 1853, ii. 189 sq. 

“R. Caillié, Travels through Central Africa to Timbuctoo, London, 
1830, i. 346. The market-day among the Mandingoes is held once every 
week as in west Africa. I have not been able to discover whether the 
Mandingoe week is periodic or lunar. If the former is found then the 
argument for the native origin of the Tshi lunar 7-day week would be 
much strengthened. 
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pose, however, that if borrowed, the Tshi seven-day week would 
run continuously through the months and the year instead of 
being so carefully adjusted to the length of the lunation. The 
investigation of the weeks used by peoples in the lower culture has 
been much neglected, and it would be interesting to learn if any 
other hebdomadal cycles can be found where no possibility of 
foreign influence exists. 

With the exception of the west African week, it seems cer- 
tain that all other examples of a seven-day week can be traced 
back to Oriental antiquity. It is highly probable that the 
hebdomadal cycle found among the Arabians is pre-Islamic; 
whether it was borrowed by them from the Hebrews or, as 
some Semitic scholars believe, from the Aramaeans, is a disputed 
question.®§ It is even possible that the institution in Arabia 
was of native origin.®® Still other authorities have looked to 
Babylonia as the center whence the knowledge and use of the 
seven-day week was spread eastwards into Persia, westwards into 
Syria, Palestine and Arabia.*° Whatever hypothesis be accepted, 
for the origin of the hebdomadal cycle employed for civil pur- 
poses we are brought back to the regions of anterior Asia in- 
habited by Semitic peoples in antiquity. 


VI. THE BABYLONIAN “EVIL DAYS” AND 
SABATTU 


“ 


I5. THE “EVIL DAYS” 


The late George Smith, fortunate above most explorers in the 
interest excited by his researches, when working over the cunei- 


* Ndldeke, “Die Namen der Wochentage bei den Semiten,” Zeitschrift 
fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 1901, i. 162. 

° Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondreligion, 52 sqqg. Since none of the 
ancient Arabian inscriptions contain a hemerology we have no monu- 
mental evidence as to the division of the month. The Harranians in 
Christian times appear to have reckoned in true lunar weeks and months 
(Nielsen, of. cit., 79). 

™E. Schrader, “Der babylonische Ursprung der siebentagigen Woche,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1874, xlvil. 343-53. 
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form literature in the British Museum found a tablet which 
referred to certain days of abstinence observed in ancient Meso- 
potamia. He writes: “In the year 1869, I discovered among 
other things a curious religious calendar of the Assyrians, in 
which every month is divided into four weeks, and the seventh 
days or ‘Sabbaths, are marked out as days on which no work 
should be undertaken.”’+ 

Shortly after this striking announcement Sir Henry Rawlinson 
published a portion of a calendar, the transcript of a much more 
ancient Babylonian original, which had been made by order of 
Asshurbanipal and placed in his royal library at Nineveh.? The 
calendar, which is complete for the thirteenth or intercalary 
month called Elul IH, and for Marcheswan, the eighth month of 
the Babylonian year, takes up the thirty days in succession and 
indicates the deity to which each day is sacred and what sacri- 
fices or precautionary measures are necessary for each day. All 
the days are styled “ favorable,’ an expression which must indi- 
cate a pious hope, not a fact, since the words w#-hulgala or umu 
limnu (“the evil day”) are particularly applied to the seventh, 
fourteenth, nineteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth days. Such 
days would seem therefore to have possessed an indeterminate 
character: though naturally evil or unlucky, they could be made 
favorable or at least innocuous, provided the rules for their ob- 
servance were faithfully followed. The second Elul, being an 
intercalated month, might be thought to have enjoyed a special 
significance, as intercalary months have had elsewhere (supra) ; 
but such an hypothesis will not explain the inclusion of the 
month Marcheswan in the calendar. Hence it is highly probable 


* Assyrian Discoveries," London, 1883, p. 12. 

*Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, London, 1875, 
vol. iv, pls. 32-33. A complete translation was given by Sayce, Records of 
the Past, London, 1876, Ist ser., vii. 157-68. Cf. also Zimmern, in E. 
Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament; Berlin, 1903, pp. 
593 sqq. The complete series consisted of fifteen tablets. Of these, nos. 2 
(II Nisan), 4 (Sivan), 8 (II Elul), to (Marcheswan), 12 (Tebeth), 13 
(Shebat), and 15 (II Adar), have survived, in full or in part, but only 
tablets 8 and 10 have so far been published. 
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that at one time the other months were similarly marked, though 
as yet there is no certain evidence for the observance of the five 
“evil days” in all the months of the Babylonian year. 

The choice of the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty- 
eighth days has obviously some relation to the number seven and 
its multiples. The difficulty which arises with respect to the 
inclusion of the nineteenth day has been solved to the satisfaction 
of most scholars by the suggestion that the nineteenth day was 
regarded as seven times the seventh day (1. e., the forty-ninth 
from the first of the preceding month). The nineteenth day 
marked a “week of weeks.’ 

With regard to the reasons which dictated the choice of the 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth days, two 
radically divergent views have been entertained. It has been 
argued, in the first place, that the “evil days” were selected as 
corresponding to the moon’s successive changes; hence that the 
seventh day marks the close of the earliest form of the seven- 
day week, a week bound up with the lunar phases. According 
to a second opinion, the setting apart of every seventh day was 
due to a belief in the sanctity of the number seven among the 
Babylonians ; hence the seven-day cycles were not regarded origi- 
nally as quarters of the lunar month but rather as periods con- 
taining the sacred number of seven days, which, as a mere coin- | 
cidence, happened to be roughly the fourth part of a lunation.* 
The latter hypothesis deserves extended consideration. 


5Cf. Jensen, “Die siebentagige Woche in Babylon und Nineveh,” 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, 1901, i. 152. The celebration of 
the nineteenth day may be further explained as the outcome of an old 
custom of reckoning by double months of sixty days. The fact is of 
considerable importance since it indicates that the nineteenth day was not 
divorced from the moon, being reckoned, as the other “evil” days, from 
new moon. Hommel has recently sought to show that in long months of 
30 days the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth were regu- 
larly observed, in short 29-day months, the fifth, twelfth, nineteenth [and 
twenth-sixth?]. But this is pure speculation (“Calendar [Babylonian],’ in 
Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1911, iii. 76). 

*For this second view cf. F. Delitzsch, Babel and Bible, London, 1903, 


pp. IOI sq. 
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a. The Cult of Seven and the Planetary Week 


It is a familiar fact that various races have attached a special 
significance to certain numbers as good or evil, lucky or unlucky. 
To the primitive mind numbers, as well as names, are realities 
possessing their own proper virtue. To the number seven, in 
particular, a special importance has been ascribed by many peoples 
widely separated in space and time.® Were that number found 
predominantly among peoples who have a seven-day week we 
might be justified in always associating the two. The Todas, 
for example, attach a marked significance to the number seven 
and they also have a seven-day week. On the other hand the 
west African peoples who employ an hebdomadal cycle do not 
to my knowledge consider seven a sacred number. Seven, again, 
is one of the Nandi unlucky numbers; among the Akikuyu of 
British East Africa, it is of all numbers the most unlucky in 
divination: but neither of these peoples has a seven-day week.” 
The same may be said of the Sea Dayaks, whose favorite number, 
after three, is seven. In the opinion of most Americanists the 
sanctity of seven amongst many Indian tribes is the outgrowth 
of cosmical conceptions of the four cardinal points, reinforced 
by conceptions of a central, an upper, and a lower world. 


*For a useful collection of evidence see von Adrian, “Die Siebenzahl 
im Geistesleben der Volker,” Mitteilungen der anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, 1901, xxxi. 225-74. 

° Rivers, op. cit., 415. 

"Hollis, op. cit., 89; W. S. and Katherine Routledge, With a Prehistoric 
People, 264, 274. 

“Brooke Low, in H. L. Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British North 
Borneo, London, 1906, i. 231. 

*In New Mexico the Zufii priests preserve a ceremonial diagram of the 
7 “Ancient Spaces” or primeval cosmogonic areas, representing north, 
east, south, west, the zenith, the nadir and the middle. The observer is 
always supposed to stand in the central space. For illustrations of the 
cult of 7 among the Indians see J. W. Powell, in Cushing, Zuni Folk Tales, 
New York, 1901, pp. xii. sq.; Hagar, in Boas Anniversary Volume, New 
York, 1906, p. 361 (Cherokee); Dorsey, in Sirth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 397 (Osage, Kansa, Omaha, Dakota and Ponka 
tribes). Cf. also Brinton, “The Origin of Sacred Numbers,” American 
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Whether these considerations can with safety be applied outside 
the American area is highly doubtful. 

Roscher’s exhaustive investigations have conclusively shown 
that the number seven enjoyed a mystic significance very early in 
Greek life, being especially prominent in the cults of Apollo 
and Dionysus.1° The learned author believes that the important 
réle of seven is to be found in its use as a divisor of the “light” 
month of twenty-eight days, this being in turn connected with the 
mysterious influence which the moon has been supposed to exert 
on nature and on human life.1t_ He points out further that the 
old Pythagoreans in their philosophical and mathematical specula- 
tions appear to have recognized the seven-day period as arising 
from the quartering of the lunar month.* The influence of 
Babylonian astrological conceptions based on the cult of the seven 
planets must be certainly attributed to a subsequent period of 
Greek history. Their introduction only served to reinforce ideas 


Anthropologist, 1894, vii. 168-73; idem, Myths of the New World, Phila- 
delphia, 1896, pp. 83 sqg. A suggestive but highly speculative treatment 
has been given by W J McGee (“ Primitive Numbers,” Nineteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 821-52), who believes that 
the germs of the number-concept starting with the Halves and advancing 
to that of the Quarters, must be traced back to prehuman conditions. 
Some students have seen in the much discussed swastika a symbol of the 
Four Quarters and of quadruplicate division in general (Cushing, 
“ Observations relative to the Origin of the Fylfot or Swastika,” American 
Anthropologist, 1907, n. s., ix. 334-36). Mrs. Zelia Nuttall has sought to 
apply these considerations to the common explanation of cults of 4 and 7 
in India, Babylonia and Egypt as ultimately derived from cosmical con- 
ceptions (“The Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions,” Archaeological and Ethnological Papers of the Peabody Museum, 
ii. 544 sqq.). The researches of Thomas Wilson have traced the wide 
diffusion of the swastika in both Asia and Europe. See his elaborate 
monograph “The Swastika,” Annual Report of the U. S. National 
Museum for 1894, esp. 799-905. 

” “ Fristen,”’ 49; “Sieben- und Neunzahl,” 4-10, 67 sq. 

“™“ Pristen,” 4, 73 sq.; “Hebdomadenlehren,” 157 sqq. Cf. supra for 
criticisms of this theory. 

2“ Tebdomadenlehren,” 31. 
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of the sacredness of seven which were purely Greek in origin. 
In the Semitic area, again, various students have been inclined 
to seek at least one root of the cult of seven in the observation 
of the Pleiades and the use of Pleiades calendars by the agri- 
culturist.14 This aspect of the problem has been worked out in 
one instance with much ingenuity by Grimme who discerns in the 
duration of the Hebrew Pentecost or Feast of Weeks (Deut., xvi. 
10) as well in the rites which marked that important agricultural 
festival the predominance of a septenary division based on the 
Pleiades.*® 

It is a well known fact that in ancient Babylonia seven en- 
joyed from a very early period, a high degree of sanctity.1® 
According to the most recent investigations, seven was already 
a symbolic number in time of King Gudea. We meet it in 
magical rituals of the first Babylonian dynasty; and it comes to 
the front in the narrative of the Flood which seems to have 
assumed a written form as early as the third millennium B.C.17 


*“ Fristen,” 71; ‘“‘Sieben- und Neunzahl,’ 69; ‘ Hebdomadenlehren,” 
161 sq. Still other students have seen in this sanctity of seven the results 
of early intercourse with the Semitic Orient through Phoenician channels 
(Bérard, in Revue de l’histoire des religions, 1899, xxxix. 426 sqq.; Thumb, 
“Die Namen der Wochentage im Griechischen,’ Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
W ortforschung, 1901, i. 163 sq.). The theory of the diffusion of the cult 
of seven from the East might now be strengthened by substituting Cretan 
for Phoenician intermediaries. 

“Cf. Zimmern, in Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testa- 
ment, 620 sq. 

*H. Grimme, Das israelitische Pfingstfest und der Plejadenkult, Pader- 
born, 1907. 

* For a very complete presentation of the evidence see Johannes Hehn, 
“Siebenzahl und Sabbat bei den Babyloniern und im Alten Testament,” 
Leipzig, 1907 (Leipziger semitistische Studien, vol. ii. no. 5, pp. 4-44). 
See also von Adrian, of. cit., 226 sqq.; J. Meinhold, Sabbat und Woche 
im Alten Testament, Gottingen, 1905, pp. 14 sqq.; Zimmern, in Schrader, 
Keilinschriften, 450, 620 sqq.; Jensen, in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wort- 
forschung, 1901, i. 151 sqqg.; idem, Kosmologie der Babylonier, Strass- 
burg, 1890, pp. 171-78. 

“Hehn, op. cit., 41 sqqg. This writer would derive the sacredness of 
seven from the Sumerians (idem, 46). 
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It might therefore be argued with some plausibility that Babylonia 
formed the center from which the lore connected with seven 
passed to adjoining regions of western Asia and thence into other 
parts of the ancient world.t§ 

Many Assyriologists have connected the symbolism of seven 
with the seven stars visible to the naked eye which traverse the 
celestial zodiac. For the Babylonian astrologers and astronomers 
these were the sun, the moon, and the five larger planets, Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn.1® But as the Italian astron- 
omer Schiaparelli has remarked, to associate the sun and moon, 
bodies giving so much light, and of so appreciable a diameter 
with the five so much smaller planets is scarcely to be predicated 
of the earliest Babylonian cosmography. To perceive their com- 
mon characteristic, 7. e., periodic movement within the zodiacal 
belt, prolonged and accurate observations are essential.2? We 


* Cf. von Adrian, op. cit., 262 sqqg. The marked predominance of seven 
among the Hebrews, if not wholly explained by borrowing from Baby- 
lonia, may reasonably be assumed to have been much influenced by 
Babylonian conceptions. On the Hebrew cult of seven see Hehn, op. cit., 
77-90; Meinhold, op. cit., 20 sqq.; Zockler, in Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck, 
Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie; s. v. “ Sieben.” 

* On the seven planets see Zimmern, in Schrader, Keilinschriften* 620 
Sqq. 

» Astronomy in the Old Testament, Oxford, 1905, p. 134. It is also 
necessary to have noticed that Mercury and Venus as morning stars 
are the same as Mercury and Venus as evening stars. This again is not 
what might be expected of primitive astronomy. The old Maori, for 
instance, regarded the morning and evening star as different planets. 
“ Tawera is their Lucifer, and Merimeri their Hesperus; and under these 
two names the beauty of the planet Venus is frequently celebrated in their 
poetry” (Shortland, Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders,’ 
219). Similarly the early Greeks held the morning star, ‘Ewopépos, and 
"Eorepos, the evening star, to be different bodies, and their identity was 
not recognized until the time of Pythagoras in the 6th century B. C. 
(Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und romischen Mythol- 
ogie, s. v., “ Planeten,” col. 2521). A similar misconception must have 
been true of the Babylonians among whom the planet Venus (Dilbat) as 
a morning star was considered masculine, and as an evening star feminine 
(Hehn, op. cit., 48; referring to Rawlinson, op. cit., ili. 53, 2). With 
regard to the Jews it has been argued by the astronomer previously cited 
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have no evidence that in the third or second milleniums before 
our era Babylonian astronomy had made such great attainments. 
Up to the present time it has not been possible to trace the 
Babylonian names of the seven planets and the order in which 
they appear to an earlier period than the seventh century, B.C.** 
It follows, therefore, that the cult of seven could not have 
originated in the observation of the seven planets, though it is 
quite conceivable that after their recognition the belief in the 
sanctity of seven was thereby much strengthened. It further 
follows that the so-called planetary or astrological week, in which 
the seven days are named after the planets must have developed 
long after seven-day weeks were known and generally used in 
western Asia. 


The various problems raised by the study of the planetary week in its 
origin and diffusion need only be briefly treated in this connection. The 
astrological conception of the seven planets as rulers or regents of the 
week appears for the first time in Alexandrian speculations during the 
Hellenistic era. It is obvious that these ideas could not have been derived 
from the Jews who, on the testimony of the Old Testament, were familiar 
with not more than two planets, the morning star, Venus, and Saturn 
(Isaiah, xiv. 12; Amos, v. 26). The Jews moreover had no special names 
for the days of their week (except for the Sabbath), but indicated each 
day by the ordinal numbers, a practice still followed by Mohammedan 
peoples and by the Greeks, Slavs, and Finns in modern Europe. Nor can 
the origin of the week-day names be sought in Assyria or Babylonia; the 
Babylonians certainly associated some of their principal deities with the 
seven planets and even ascribed to every day in the month its appropriate 
divinity, but there is nothing in the cuneiform records to indicate a 
practice of specifically naming each day in the 7-day period after a 
planetary god or goddess. None of the week days, save perhaps the 
seventh (infra), appears to have been named at all. The most that can 
be said with any degree of certainty is that the belief in the influence of 


that the two appearances of Venus in the morning and evening were 
thought of by them as two different stars with the name Mazzaroth 
(Schiaparelli, op. cit., 48, 85 sqq., 174 sqg.), an interpretation, however, 
by no means certain. 

*Ginzel, in Klio, 1901, i. 189. Nebuchadnezzar (605-561 B.C.) in the 
India House Inscription boasts of having raised a temple to the seven 
rulers of heaven and earth. Other instances reach back to Asshurbanipal 
of Assyria (668-626 B.C.). 
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the planets on human affairs goes back to Babylonia, the mother-land of 
astrology. During the Hellenistic era the mingling of East and West in 
such a cosmopolitan center as Alexandria made possible that strange 
mixture of Babylonian astrology with the cosmical conceptions derived 
from Pythagoras and his successors which gave rise to the astrological 
week with the planetary names. 

The succession of the planets in the cuneiform inscriptions is vacillating. 
The most common order—Moon, Sun, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Mercury, 
Mars—does not throw much light on the well known grouping which gives 
the planets in the order of their distance from the earth—Moon, Mercury, 
Venus, Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn; or, commencing with the highest planet 
and descending to the lowest—Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, 
Moon. This arrangement has been traced back to Pythagoras and his 
school, though it is questionable whether it dates from an earlier period 
than the second or third century before our era. It is not until a much 
later period that we find any evidence in Occidental lands for a naming of 
the week days after the seven planets and hence for the planetary or 
astrological week. According to the well known principle, if the day be 
divided into twenty-four hours and each hour of the seven-day week be 
assigned to the several planets in turn, then Saturn will preside over the 
Ist, 8th, 15th, and 22d hours, the 23d hour will fall to Jupiter, and the 24th to 
Mars. The 25th hour, or the first hour of the second day, will belong to the 
Sun, the first hour of the third day to the Moon, and so on for the remain- 
ing week days. An inscription found at Pompeii gives the planetary names 
for the days of the week in the order still in use, except*for the accidental 
omission of Wednesday.” In the second century Dio Cassius refers to 
the planetary week as well known to his time.” In spite of this fact the 
use of the planetary week did not become general in pagan antiquity; it is 
only in the 4th and 5th centuries, after the triumph of Christianity that 
the Latin Church which had formerly adopted the Jewish seven-day week, 
took over the planetary names for the week-days and so combined two 
institutions which previously had run in different though parallel paths. 
It is not improbable that we may see in this acceptance of the planetary 
order evidence for the growing influence of astrological superstitions 
introduced by Christian converts from paganism. The old beliefs in the 
power of the stars over human destinies lived on in the Christian com- 
munities; the heavenly bodies, though no longer deities, were still demons 
capable of affecting the fate of man. The Greek Church, however, never 


2 Saturni, Solis, Lunae, Martis, Jovis, Veneris. Cf. infra for the change 
from Saturday to Sunday as the first day of the planetary week. 
72> Dio Cassius, xxxvii. 18. 
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adopted the planetary names and has retained until the present day the 
simple numbering of the week days after the Jewish fashion. 

The preceding discussion has indicated that in different regions 
various considerations account for the special significance attached 
to seven, as to many other numbers. Within the same cultural 
area the widespread cult of a sacred number such as seven must 
likewise be explained by the operation of a variety of factors; 
and among these we are entitled to reckon the circumstance that 
the four phases of the moon divide the lunation into periods, 
approximately seven days in length. If the lunar changes were 
marked by special observances and prohibitions it might naturally 
result that their calendarizing into seven-day periods would give 
the number seven certain mystic or evil associations derived from 
these taboos, among a people so superstitious as the ancient Baby- 
lonians. It would follow, therefore, that the septenary periods 
disclosed in the calendar for Elul II and Marcheswan were not 
arbitrarily chosen because of an earlier belief in the symbolic 
meaning of the number seven. In the former chapters reasons 
have been given for the natural origin of the seven-day cycle in 
the quartering of alunation; and much testimony has been adduced 
for the taboos which mark the close of the lunar phases or the 
septenary divisions based thereon. To the analogies from other 
regions may now be added the evidence yielded by the cuneiform 
records of Babylonia. 


b. Babylonian Lunar Weeks 4 


The Babylonian month, as has been seen, was a lunar month, 
and like all lunar months began at least theoretically, with the 


“The diffusion of the planetary week has been treated with exhaustive 
learning by E. Schtrer, “Die siebentagige Woche im Gebrauche der 
christlichen Kirche der ersten Jahrhunderte,”’ Zeitschrift fiir die neutes- 
tamentliche Wissenschaft, 1905, vi. 1-66, an article which incorporates 
nearly everything of value in the earlier discussions of the problem. See 
further Roscher, “ Planeten,” Ausfiihrliches Lexikon, etc., cols. 2518-30; 
idem, “ Hebdomadenlehren,” 164 sgqg.; O. Schrader, Reallexikon der 
indogermanischen Altertumskunde, s. v. “Woche”; “Geschichte der 
Namen der Wochentage,” Zeitschrift fiir deutsche W ortforschung, 1901, 
i. 150-93. 
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first appearance of the new moon (supra). The seven-day 
periods mentioned in the Rawlinson calendar were also reckoned 
from the new moon, a fact clearly indicated by the description 
for the first day of the month: Umu I . . . inuma ina arhi Sin 
innamaru. ... “ The first day . . . when in the month the moon 
becomes visible.” We may reasonably assume from our knowl- 
edge of the lunar reckonings among existing peoples that in Baby- 
lonia the last day of the month (when the latter was reckoned at 
29 days), or the last two days of a 30-day month, were regarded 
as forming an epagomenal period which interrupted the regular 
succession of 7-day cycles. It is not impossible that the Baby- 
lonians who had estimated very closely the length of the moon’s 
synodic course, may have employed some such device as that of 
the Gold Coast natives (supra) in order that four of their lunar 
weeks should correspond exactly to the lunation. 

We may next inquire whether there is any additional evidence 
which indicates that the 7-day periods had a natural origin in the 
quartering of a lunation. It has already been noticed that in the 
third millennium B.C. the Babylonians were probably familiar 
with a 5-day period called Hamustu which has been taken to con- 
stitute a civil week. Whether it preceded the hebdomadal cycle 
or afterwards supplanted it, perhaps as forming a closer divisor 
of the lunation, or whether the two periods may not have existed 
more or less contemporaneously within the Babylonian area, are 
matters concerning which the cuneiform records tell us nothing. 
We know, however, that the 5-day periods were closely associated 
with the successive appearances of the moon (supra); and the © 
same associations are even more clearly exemplified in the case 
of the hebdomadal cycle. 

From a remote antiquity the Babylonians observed the lunar 
phases with special care and reckoned with remarkable accuracy 
the length of both the synodic and sidereal months.** In the fifth 
tablet of the Creation series, documents which in their original 


2% On this subject see F. K. Ginzel, “ Die astronomischen Kenntnisse 
der Babylonier und ihre kulturhistorische Bedeutung,” Klio, 1901, i. 12 


sqq., 200 Sqq. 
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form are traced to the close of the third millennium, it is told 
how Merodach or Marduk, having created and ordered the heav- 
enly bodies, then placed the moon in the sky to make known the 
days and divide the month with her phases. Although this inter- 
esting production in its mutilated state mentions only the seventh 
and fourteenth(?) days we are entitled to believe that the original 
text also referred to the twenty-first and twenty-eighth days, as 
is indicated in the translation given below.”® In another record of 
later date, the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth 
days are specifically indicated as the days of Sin, the moon-god.?* 
That these four days enjoyed a special significance is further. indi- 
cated by a passage in an omen calendar which declares that the 
appearance of a halo about the moon on the seventh, fourteenth, 
twenty-first and twenty-eighth days is to be considered as an 
eclipse of that luminary.** In Babylonian astrology an eclipse 


* Lines 12 sqq.: 


“Nannar, the moon-god, he brought forth, and entrusted the night 
to him; 

Placed him there, as a luminary of night, to mark off the days; 

Month after month, he fashioned him as full moon (saying) : 

‘At the beginning of the moon, when evening begins, 

Let thy horns shine, to mark off the heavens; 

On the seventh day make half the disk, 

Stand perpendicular . . . with thy first half; 

When at sunset thou risest on the horizon 

Stand opposite her [on the 14th] in brightest splendor 

[From the 15th] on, approach again the course of the sun. 

[On the 21st] stand perpendicular again to the sun, 

[From the 22nd] on... to seek his course \ 

[On the 28th to the sun] approach and hold judgment.’ ” 


I have used the version by W. Muss-Arnolt (R. F. Harper, Assyrian 
and Babylonian Literature, New York, 1901, p. 206). See further, L. W. 
King, The Seven Tablets of Creation, London, 1902, i. 78 sqq. The expres- 
sion “stand perpendicular ” on the 7th and 21st days refers to the moon’s 
position as regards the earth or the sun—that is, the meridian—in which 
she stands at sunset when in her first or last quarter. 

* Rawlinson, op. cit., iii. 64, 18b. In the period following Hammurabi 
(c. 1900 B.C.) Nannar and Sin are thoroughly identified. 

* Tbid., iii. 64, series Sin ina tamartisu. 
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of the moon was regarded as the most ominous of signs, portend- 
ing some public misfortune or disaster. 

Taken in its entirety the cuneiform evidence thus confirms the 
evidence from the non-Babylonian area and makes it reasonably 
certain that the “evil days” of the Rawlinson calendar owed their 
origin to the quartering of the lunar month into lunar weeks. As 
such they were analogous to the divisions of the lunation found 
elsewhere in primitive and archaic culture. It may therefore be 
argued with some confidence that the numerous regulations for 
these critical days arose as lunar taboos bearing a close resem- 
blance to those observed by many other peoples at the changes of 
the moon. 


16. TABOOS OBSERVED ON THE “ EVIL DAYS” 


Recent students of Semitic magic have shown that the Sumer- 
ians and their successors, the Babylonians and Assyrians, were 
familiar with the idea of tabu; the term mamit which appears so 
frequently in the cuneiform records is exactly equivalent to tabu, 
since it refers to that state of ritual impurity or ceremonial un- 
cleanness which ensues on various circumstances and is regarded 
as extremely contagious.*® Mamit may also be rendered as the 
“ban” .or prohibition which is attached to acts regarded as dan- 
gerous and unclean. The third tablet of the Shurpw series is 
entirely devoted to these prohibitions and gives a list of no less 
than one hundred and sixty-three taboos. “The tapus include 
those which come from the family, old or young, friend or neigh- 
bor, rich or poor; oven, bellows, pots and cups, bed or couch, 
chariot or weapons. To drink out of an unclean vessel, to sit in 
the sun, to root up plants in the desert, to cut reeds in a thicket, 
to slay the young of beasts, to pray with unclean hands, and a 
host of other common actions, might under certain conditions 
bring a tapu on the man.’’*° It thus appears that the taboos at 
critical or evil days represented to the Babylonians only a partic- 


* C. Fossey, La magie assyrienne, Paris, 1902, p. 58. 
RC. Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, London, 1904, 
ii, p. xlv. 
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ular application of a widespread and generally accepted super- 
stition. 

The Rawlinson calendar contains specific directions for the 
observance of the five evil days, in each instance the same except 
for differences in the names of the deities.*1 The regulations for 
the seventh day read as follows: 

“The seventh day is a fast of Merodach [Marduk] and Zir- 
panitum, a fortunate day, an evil day. The shepherd of the great 
peoples shall not eat flesh cooked by fire, which is smoked*?(?), 
he shall not change the dress of his body, he shall not put on 
white, he shall not make an offering. The king shall not ride in 
his chariot, the priestess shall not declare (a divine decision), in 
secret spot a seer shall not make (an oracle), a physician shall 
not lay his hand on a sick man, (the day) is unsuitable for doing 
business.’’** 

In the light of the illustrations which have been previously 
given, it is clear that the regulations for the “evil days” prescribe 
a season of abstinence affecting many royal activities. The 
“shepherd of the great peoples ” is to abstain from cooked meat 


*For discussions of the evil days from various points of view see 
Jensen, op. cit., 153; Meinhold, op. cit., 15 sqq.; Friedrich Bohn, Der 
Sabbat im Alten Testament, Gtitersloh, 1903, pp. 30-43; Hehn, op. cit., 
106-09; Lagrange, Etudes sur les religions sémitiques? Paris, 1905, pp. 
291 sqq. 

“On the nineteenth day “the shepherd of the great peoples” is for- 
bidden to eat “ anything which the fire has touched.” 

“T have used the version by Pinches (Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, xxvi. 52. The text has been frequently translated 
and for purposes of comparison I add the rendering given by Thompson 
(op. cit., pp. xlviii sq.) : “ The seventh day is the festival day of Marduk 
and Sarpanitum. A happy (?) day. An evil day. The shepherd of the 
wide-spreading peoples must not eat flesh that has been cooked over coals, 
nor bread (cooked) in ashes. He must not change the clothes of his 
body, nor put on white garments. He must not offer sacrifices, The king 
must not ride out in his chariot, and must not utter decisions in a secret 
place. The physician must not lay his hand on the sick. It is unfitted for 
making a curse. In the evening the king should make offerings and offer 
sacrifice to Marduk and Ishtar; his prayer will be pleasing unto the god.” 
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and on the nineteenth day from all cooked food.** He is not to 
change his clothes or put on white (i. e., festive) raiment; he 
must not offer sacrifices. The king is even forbidden to be seen 
out of doors in his chariot. It is evident that the Babylonian 
ruler who observed these regulations five times a month would 
have been almost as strictly secluded as the Hawaiian monarch, 
who likewise, during the four monthly tabu periods retired to the 
precincts of his temple (supra). 

It has been usually held that these regulations are survivals 
from ancient times when priest-kings were accredited with a 
divine or supernatural nature. On this theory they would be 
analogous to those prohibitions which in primitive society, as Dr. 
Frazer has so well shown, envelope the lives of chieftains and 
rulers “in an ocean of rites and taboos.’ The king is the repre- 
sentative of his people; his prosperity results in a like prosperity 
for his people ; if he sins, the whole country sins and suffers with 
him. The subject has been aptly illustrated by the regulations to 
which in former days the Mikado of Japan was subject, by the 
countless rules which fettered the lives of Egyptian monarchs, and 
by those curious geasa or taboos, once observed by the ancient 
rulers of Ireland. 

A consideration of the evidence yielded by primitive societies 
leads me to suggest, however, that the Babylonian regulations may 
have been, at least in part, the broken-down form of taboos im- 
posing abstinence on the community at large. In Hawaii, where 
the four lunar phases were observed as tabu periods, the prohibi- 
tions affecting the king represented only an intensification of the 
communal taboos, to be explained by the extreme sanctity attached 
to the Hawaiian ruler. In Assam, where the genna institution 
enjoys a vigorous life (supra), we find that besides the prohibi- 
tions communally observed at critical times the genna-bura or 
priest-chief is surrounded with many elaborate taboos. Their 


* Taboos relating to the use of fire are discussed elsewhere (infra). 

% or much evidence as to the sacredness of chiefs and kings and the 
accompanying taboos see Frazer, The Golden Bough, London, 1900, 1. 
233-47; idem, Psyche’s Task, London, 1909, pp. 4-16. 
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purpose is “to protect the man who acts on behalf of the whole 
subdivision or village on the occasions of general gennas, from 
any accident which might impair his power.” He is subject to 
various food restrictions, must content himself with only one wife, 
and must even separate himself from her on the eve of a general 
genna. In one group the headman may not eat in a strange 
village, nor, whatever the provocation, may he utter a word of 
abuse. The violation of any one of these taboos is thought to 
bring misfortune on the entire village.*® It is not wholly specu- 
lative to suggest that were the natives of Assam, with advancing 
culture, to discard their communal taboos as burdensome, the 
special regulations affecting the genna-bura might survive, in 
deference to old tradition, and might even be increased in severity 
if that individual should likewise grow in authority and holiness. 
The situation would then furnish a very close analogy to what 
existed in ancient Babylonia. The regulations concerning the 
“evil days,” it may be noted, do not concern the king alone. We 
may reasonably assume that “the shepherd of the great peoples ” 
and the king mentioned further on in the hemerology are one and 
the same; but the record also describes certain rules imposed on 
the priest (or priestess) and on the physician, both important 
functionaries among the Babylonians. It seems also evident that 
the day was generally regarded as unsuitable for any one to lay 
a curse or ban; according to other but possibly less accurate ren- 
derings, unsuitable for all business. These considerations in- 
crease the probability that at one time some taboos on the seventh 
day were observed by the entire community. 

It is, however, questionable whether in late historic times there 
was any general abstention from work and other activities on the 
“evil days.” The Babylonians were a highly organized commer- 
cial and manufacturing people who would have found such regu- 
lations burdensome to the highest degree. Possibly taboos once 
communally observed were gradually relaxed and at last aban- 
doned, just as modern Jews are now neglecting the observance of 


* Hodson, in Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1906, xxxvi. 08. 
Cf. idem, in Folk-Lore, 1910, xxi. 208. 
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the Sabbath. The practice might have been kept up, however, by 
the king and the priests as the special guardians of conservative 
institutions.*7 


I7. THE SABATTU 


The cuneiform records contain a term Sabattu (m) or Sapattu 
(m) which has been generally accepted as the phonetic equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew Sabbathon (infra). The Assyrian-Babylonian 
expression does not occur in such a connected text as the hemer- 
ology for the month Elul the second. Up to the present it has 
been found only three or four times in the inscriptions.*® One 
of these cases is that of a cuneiform lexicographical tablet con- 
taining the equation: Sa-bat-tu(m) =tim ni-il, lib-bi2® The 


* An interesting effort to discover whether there was any general 
observance of the Babylonian evil days was made by the late astronomer, 
G. Schiaparelli (Astronomy in the Old Testament, 132 n., 175 sqq.). The 
examination of 3148 documents of the period 604-449 B.C. led him to the 
conclusion that there was no marked falling off of business on any of the 
five days. It is, of course, true that these statistics deal with a late period 
in Babylonian history and include the reigns’ of several Persian rulers. 
By this time the general observance of the custom may have been in 
decay. Moreover the criticism is valid that the figures do not distinguish 
the sort of business done on those days. Many of the documents are 
temple records relating to offerings, receipts of salaries by priests and so 
on. Such business was possibly not regarded as a violation of the pro- 
hibitions in question (Cf. C. H. W. Johns, “The Babylonian Sabbath,” 
Expository Times, 1906, xvii. 566-67). In his Assyrian Deeds and Docu- 
ments, London, 1901, ii. 40 sqq., the same author has pointed out that in 
Assyria during the period 720-606 B.C., the seventh, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, and twenty-eighth days do not show any marked abstention from 
secular business. But out of 365 dated documents only 2 were dated on 
the nineteenth. Again in Babylonia out of 356 dated documents of the 
Hammurabi period only 2 again are dated on the nineteenth and only 26 
on the four other evil days. At this earlier epoch, if such evidence be 
accepted, there would seem to have been a marked abstention in Babylonia 
on the aforesaid days. 

33 The evidence is cited by Jensen (Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortfor- 
schung, 1901, i. 153). 

* Rawlinson, op. cit., ii. pl. 32, 1. 16 a-b. The reading Sapattu is also 
possible (Zimmern, in Schrader, Keilinschriften,’ 592 n.’). The discovery 
of this important equation seems to have been first made by Boscawen. Cf. 
Sayce, in Academy, 1875, viil. 555. 
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usual translation of the latter is “day of rest of (or for) the 
heart” (s. c.. “of the angered gods”’). Various scholars in 
England and Germany, intent on discovering Babylonian parallels 
for all Hebrew institutions, have therefore explained Sabattu and 
its equivalent phrase by the five “evil days” found in the calen- 
dar already noticed.*° This identification was based on the ob- 
servation that the “evil days” seemed also to be penitential days 
when by special observances the gods must be appeased and their 
anger averted. The Hebrew Sabbath would therefore represent 
an institution directly derived from the Babylonian regulations 
for the “evil days.” 

Until the present time, however, Assyriology has sounded no 
certain note concerning the etymology. and significance of the 
term Sabattu. Thus Delitzsch holds that “the only meaning that 
may be justifiably assumed is “ ending (of work), cessation, keep- 
ing holiday from work.’’’** As the result of linguistic analy- 
sis Hirschfeld concludes, on the contrary, that “the idea of rest- 
ing for religious reasons after a certain spell of working days is 
far too complicated to be the original meaning of a primitive 
root.” Jastrow, again, points out that aim nih libbi with which 
Sabattu has been provisionally equated, was a standing expression 
for the pacification of a deity’s anger. It occurs frequently in 
Babylonian religious literature, where it is more particularly used 
in hymns addressed by penitentials to some god who has shown 
his ill-will to them. Sabattu implies therefore a day of propi- 
tiation and the idea of rest involved refers to gods and not to 
men—a refraining from or cessation of divine anger.*? Zim- 


“Cf. Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments, 
London, 1895, p. 74; Delitzsch, Babel and Bible, 41; Zimmern, in Schrader, 
Keilinschriften, 593. The purely conjectural character of this procedure 
was pointed out as early as 1882 by Francis Brown in his article, “The 
Sabbath in the Cuneiform Records,” Presbyterian Review, iii. 603. Cf. 
also A. T. Clay, Amurru, Philadelphia, 1909, pp. 55 sqq. 

“Babel and Bible, go. 

“ Hirschfeld, “Remarks on the Etymology of Sabbath,” Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,’ 1896, n. s., xxviii. 358. 

* Jastrow, “The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” American 
Journal of Theology, 1808, ii. 316 sq., 35t. 
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mern suggests that Sabattw may be derived from the verb Sabatu 
with the sense of “discontinue” or “desist” applied to the anger 
of the gods.** Pinches on the contrary, believes that Sabattu 
comes from the Sumerian Sa-bat which probably had no con- 
nection with the Semitic verb Sabdtu.*® Nielsen, who like 
Pinches, derives Sabattu from Sabat, goes still further afield for 
a satisfactory explanation, and considers Jabat a term taken over 
from the Arabian thabat from a root meaning “rest” applied 
to the lunar phases.*® As the outcome of extensive philological 
study Hehn argues that Sabattw meant originally “ fullness,” 
“completeness,” the notion of rest being later and entirely sec- 
ondary.** Finally, in a brief, though highly suggestive study, 
Professor Toy holds that the root idea in the Babylonian expres- 
sion was that of abstinence, though Sabattu might also have been 
regarded as a day of propitiation because of the restrictions at- 
tached to it.*® 

These conflicting interpretations scarcely make for confidence 
in the results of a purely philological analysis. A late discovery, 
however, has thrown new and unexpected light on the problem. 
We now know, with certainty, that the term Sabattu (Sapattw) 
was applied to at least one day in the Babylonian month. Mr. 
T. G. Pinches has recently published a list of the Sumerian and 


*“7Zimmern, in Schrader, Keiinschriften, 593. In one cuneiform list 
(Rawlinson, op. cit., v. pl. 28, 1. e-f) the verb Sabdtu is equated with 
gaméru which is thought to mean “be complete,” “be full,” though in 
some other syllabaries it apparently has the sense of “pacify.” In the 
light of the meaning now assigned to sabattu both translations appear to 
be intelligible and harmonious. 

*T G. Pinches, The Old Testament, London, 1902, p. 327. 

“ Nielsen, Die altarabische Mondreligion, 87 sq. He also sees in sabat 
4 variant of the Babylonian subtu used as a terminus technicus for the 
moon-stations (op. cit., 69). 

4“ Siebhenzahl und Sabbat,” 98. 

CH. Toy, “The Earliest Form of the Hebrew Sabbath.” Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 1899, xviii. 190 sqqg. The author in this article was 
the first to recognize the original identity of the Sabbath and primitive 


seasons of taboo. 
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Babylonian names of the days of the month in which the 15th 
day is called Sapattu.*® The choice of the 15th day has obviously 
some reference to a two-fold division of the lunar month, which 
in the earlier Babylonian period seems to have consisted regu- 
larly of thirty days. The 15th is the day of the full moon in the 
middle of the month. There is good evidence, however, for be- 
lieving that the Babylonian months in the later period consisted 
of twenty-nine and thirty days in alternation (supra). When 
the month had twenty-nine days, the fifteenth day or Sabattu 
would accordingly be equivalent to the fourteenth day from new 
moon, as reckoned in the Babylonian list of “evil days.’’*° 

Though as yet the data cannot be supplied from the cuneiform 
records we may now be well nigh certain that the term Sabattu 
was likewise applied to the other “evil days” (seventh, twenty- 
first and twenty-eighth, perhaps also, the nineteenth), since all 
possessed the same character as periods marked by the observance 
of lunar taboos; and we may now understand why Sabattu 
should be equated with the expression tim nih libbi as a day of 
rest for the heart, or a day for appeasing the anger of the deity. 
In the developed Babylonian cult the “evil days” were occasions 
when the gods must be propitiated and conciliated. In the primi- 
tive faith of the Semitic peoples they were occasions marked by 
the changes of the moon and observed with superstitious con- 
cern as times of fasting, cessation of activity, and other forms 
of abstinence. 


““Sapattu, the Babylonian Sabbath,” Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, 1904, xxvi. 51-56. The tablet containing the list 
formed a part of the library of Asshurbanipal. A portion of this list was 
published in Rawlinson, of, cit., iii. pl. 56, no. 4, and additions to it were 
subsequently identified by Pinches. See also the comments by Zimmern in 
Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 1904, lviii. 199- 
202, 458-60. A division of the month found in K. 170 (Cuneiform Texts, 
XXV. 50) gives first day, new moon; seventh day, moon as kidney (half- 
moon) ; fifteenth day, full moon. Cf. supra. 

° The remarkable parallel afforded by the Buddhist uposatha, a full- 
moon day celebrated on the fifteenth of “long” months, the fourteenth of 
“short” months, has already been discussed (supra). 
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VII. THE HEBREW SABBATH 
18. THE SABBATH IN THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The earliest Biblical references to the Sabbath all indicate that 
the institution had long been found among the Hebrews. It 
appears in the most ancient documents of the Law such as the two 
Decalogues* and the First Code,? and forms a central feature of 
regulations the majority of which in content, if not in form, are 
almost certainly pre-Exilic. It is mentioned in the Books of 
Kings during the time of the prophet Elisha.* It is noticed in 
the prophecies of Amos and Hosea.* The antiquity of the Sab- 
bath is further indicated by the fact that Israelitish tradition pre- 
served no certain information of its origin. From the Old 
Testament we cannot tell whether the Sabbath was hallowed in 
remembrance of Jehovah’s rest after the Creation,® or whether it 
was instituted as a memorial of the serfdom of the Hebrews 
during their sojourn in Egypt. Assuming, as do most reputable 
critics, that the narrative in the first chapter of Genesis which 
divides the work of creation into six days is comparatively late, 
it follows that the Sabbath could not have been founded as a 
reminiscence of the completion of the Creation. The author 
must have been familiar with the institution of a seven-day week 
ending in a Sabbath. Its chief characteristic was then that of a 
day of rest as appears from the fact that without mentioning 


1The form of the Fourth Commandment in the First Decalogue 
(Exodus, xx. 8), “Remember the Sabbath day,” etc., itself may indicate 
not the institution of a new day but the sanctioning of an old one. In the 
Second Decalogue (Deuteronomy, v. 12), the commandment reads: “ Ob- 
serve the Sabbath day.” Perhaps, however, “ remember” is merely equiva- 
lent to “keep in mind in the future.” 

2 Exodus, xxiii. 12. 

3 2 Kings, iv. 23. 

* Amos, viii. 5; Hosea, ii. 11. 

PE TOCUS RX. A0ls Opn XXXL 17; 

® Deuteronomy, v. 15. Cf. Nehemiah, ix. 14; Ezekiel, xx. 12. The chief 
Old Testament references to the Sabbath have been grouped in their as- 
sumed historical order by E. G. King, “ The Sabbath in the Light of the 
Higher Criticism,” Expository Times, 1906, xvii. 438-43. 
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the Sabbath by name he seeks to glorify it by placing the hal- 
lowed character of the seventh day at the beginning of the world. 
The sanctity of the seventh day is in reality antedated, and the 
priestly writer wished to adjust artificially the work of creation 
tovit.! . 
The earlier theories which have been advanced to account for 
the origin of the Sabbath now possess only an historical interest. 
Writing in the seventeenth century the learned John Spencer 
argued that Egypt was the original home of the institution, since 
in various Old Testament passages the Sabbath is declared to 
have been established to commemorate the escape from Egyptian 
bondage. But the Egyptians, as we know (supra) employed 
ten-day periods, and there is no evidence that in historical times 
they were familiar with any shorter division of the month. 
Another and more common theory associated with the great 
names of Kuenen and Baur, connects the Sabbath with the 
worship of Saturn from which planet the first day of the as- 
trological week received its name (infra). It is true that in 
addition to Venus the name of another planet familiar to the 
Hebrews may with great probability be recognized in the name 
Kaivan or Kéwan mentioned by the prophet Amos who was 
apparently reproving the Jews of his time for revering Saturn.® 


* Cf. Jastrow, “ The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,’ Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, 1808, ii. 313 sg.; S. R. Driver, The Book of 
Genesis,’ London, 1906, p. 35. Canon Cheyne suggests that the priestly 
writer in Genesis ii. 2 sqq. appears to accept the anthropomorphic view 
which finds such frequent expression in Oriental antiquity. Things on 
earth correspond to things in heaven; if God “rested” on the seventh day 
man ought to do likewise (Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, Lon- 
don, 1907, p. 70). 

* Schiaparelli, op, cit., 48 sq. Kaivan was the name of Saturn among the 
ancient Arabs and also among the Assyrians. Doubtless the astrological 
practices associated with the planet were borrowed from Babylonia. I 
can see no justification for Budde’s suggestion that Amos was imputing 
Saturn worship to ancient Israel in the period of the desert wanderings, 
rather than to the Israel of his own day (Religion of Israel to the Exile, 
New York, 1899, p. 68). The words of Amos may be translated (though 
the text is corrupt): “And ye shall take Sakkut your king and Kéwan, 
the star of your god, images which ye made for yourselves” (Amos, v. 
20. NGie ACIS, vile HO), 
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But a sporadic adoration of this planet at a degenerate period 
in Hebrew life when the Chosen People were giving themselves 
over to astrology, divination, and the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, is scarcely sufficient to account for an institution which 
reaches back to the beginnings of Israelitish history. At a much 
later date the Jews became familiar with the astrological notions 
concerning the influence of the planets on human destinies and 
with the assignment of the seven week days to the seven planets. 
These imported superstitions appear to have led the rabbis to 
call Saturn Shabbti, “the star of the Sabbath.” Here, however, 
we have not a naming of the day after the star, but a naming 
of the star after the day. It is only in the first century A.D. 
that we find any certain evidence that the Jewish Sabbath always 
corresponded to Saturn’s day or Saturday.® 

Putting aside such outworn theories a brief reference may 
be made to those which account for the Sabbath as partly a 
borrowed institution. To hold, as many pan-Babylonians have 


°Cf. W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archidologie, Strassburg, 
1894, ii. 141 sg.; Schtirer, in Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, 1905, vi. 6 sq., 19. Saturn came to assume the réle of sidus tris- 
tissimum or Stella iniquissima and hence to the Romans Saturday ap- 
peared to be a day of bad omen. The oldest reference to Saturday is 
that given by Tibullus who died in 19 B. C. (Saturni aut sacram me 
tenuisse diem, Elegiae, i. 3, 18). This line may possibly refer to the 
Jewish Sabbath; at any rate it seems probable that the evil associations 
of the day were due to the diffusion of the Jewish Sabbath which was 
known to the Romans (though imperfectly) as early as the last century 
of the Republic. Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 17) speaks of the Jews having 
dedicated to their God the day called the day of Saturn “on which, among 
other peculiar actions, they undertake no serious occupation.” There is 
an old Talmudic story which tells how Moses, having arranged with 
Pharaoh for a day of rest to be observed by the Hebrews, was asked what 
day he thought most suitable for the purpose. Moses answered: “The 
seventh, which is dedicated to the planet Saturn; works done on this day 
do not, as a rule, prosper in any case” (Delitzsch, Babel and Bible, 102). 
In modern Bengal, Sani or Saturn is much dreaded and is carefully pro- 
pitiated, either on Saturdays, or on particular occasions when astrological 
calculations indicate that a visitation from him is to be specially feared 
(Gait, in Census Report, 1901, i. 189). 
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done (supra), that the Sabbath was a direct importation from the 
regions of the Tigris and the Euphrates, is a hypothesis incapable 
of substantiation from the existing evidence at our disposal. 
Although we may be reasonably sure that the term sabattu was 
applied to all the evil days in the Rawlinson calendar there is 
no certainty that the Babylonians observed those days as times 
of abstinence during the age when Hebrew culture came most 
in contact with that of the Mesopotamian peoples. In the present 
state of our knowledge it can only be argued, and this with great 
plausibility, that the observance of tabooed days in connection 
with the phases of the moon goes back to a period of remote 
antiquity before the various Semitic peoples had journeyed to 
the homes where, in historical times, we find them. 

The theory that the Sabbath reaches back ultimately to Baby- 
lonia has sometimes been modified into the hypothesis that it was 
first taken over from Babylonia by the agricultural inhabitants 
of Canaan, from whom, in turn, the Israelites borrowed an insti- 
tution which would have no meaning to a nomadic people.’® 
Even were we to assume, however, that the Sabbath from its 
beginning was an institution of peasants and not of nomads, it 
may be suggested that it was probably of high antiquity. It is 
a grave question whether there is any Old Testament evidence 
that the ancestors of Israel there described were in the solely 
pastoral stage. Recent studies appear to have pushed back the 
agricultural life of the early Hebrews to the time of Abraham. 
The patriarchs would seem to have been regularly agriculturists, 
who kept in addition flocks of sheep and herds of cattle-—a com- 
bination of the shepherd’s and the farmer’s life which can be par- 
alleled among many primitive tribes. 

But these are minor considerations. The view, so frequently 
expressed, that the Sabbath cannot be very primitive since it 
“presupposes agriculture and a tolerably hard-pressed working- 
day life,’** betrays an imperfect acquaintance with popular super- 

* Cf. Nowack, op. cit., ii. 144; Gall, in Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 
LOOZH veaa2 Te 

“J. Wellhausen, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, Edinburgh, 1885, 
p. 114. The same argument has been urged by W. E. Addis, Documents 
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stition. The brief prohibitions of work found ‘in the Penta- 
teuch cannot be separated, by any subtleties of exegesis, from 
the numerous other taboos with which the institution was in- 
vested. The rest on the Sabbath is only one of the forms of 
abstinence in connection with the lunar changes; and if the 
Sabbath began as a festival at new moon and full moon it may 
well have been celebrated by the Israelites before their contact 
with Canaanitish culture. The origin of the Sabbath can only 
be explained when it is pushed back to a prehistoric age long 
antedating the cult of Jehovah, the establishment of a ritualistic 
religion, and the formation of a priestly class. The ancient 
dwellers in the Arabian wilderness who celebrated new and full 
moon as seasons of abstinence and rest little dreamed that in 
their senseless custom lay the roots of a social institution which 
on the whole, in past ages, has worked for human welfare, and 
promises an even greater measure of benefit to humanity in all 
future times. 


IQ. THE SABBATH AS A LUNAR FESTIVAL 


To a shepherd people in tropical or semi-tropical lands the 
moon is a gentle guardian, bringing restful coolness after the 
day with its withering heat, and dispelling with her kindly beams 
the thick darkness which may cloak a lurking foe. “This,” 
writes an intrepid traveller, “is the planet of way for the way- 
faring Semitic race. The moon is indeed a watch-light of the 
night in the nomad wilderness; they are glad in her shining upon 
the great upland, they may sleep then in some assurance from 
their enemies.’”*2. The worship of the moon as a masculine 
divinity was highly developed among the south Arabians, as 
Glaser’s discoveries have shown and also among the Harranians.** 


of the Hexateuch, London, 1892, i. 139; idem, Hebrew Religion to the 
Establishment of Judaism under Ezra, London, 1906, p. 85. 

2 CM. Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. 366. 

2 See generally on this subject, F. Hommel, Der Gestirndienst der alten 
Araber und die altisraclitische Uberlieferung, Miinchen, 1901, and D. Niel- 
sen, Die altarabische Mondreligion und die mosaische Uberlieferung, 
Strassburg, 1904, both, however, very untrustworthy guides. 
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It was not perhaps by accident that the Old Testament makes 
Abraham dwell at Ur and Harran, for both were centers of an 
ancient moon cult!* and both lay beyond the limits of the Baby- 
lonian plain on the confines of a desert overrun by nomad Arab 
tribes. Nor was it strange—if we may further follow a some- 
what speculative inquiry—that Moses should have led the Israe- 
lites to Sinai (tlie Mount of Sin or the moon), to receive the 
Law. As late as the close of the sixth century B.C., the penin- 
sula of Sinai was devoted to lunar worship.1? That the moon- 
god Sin anciently had precedence over Shamash the sun-god has 
been shown by various writers who place the chief centers of 
Babylonian sun-worship east of the Euphrates.1® 

To the Israelites, as to the ancient Egyptians, the moon was 
preeminently the “wanderer” by whose movements the earliest 
calendars were framed..7 One of the Hebrew names for 


“Nannar at Ur (Uru) in western Chaldea, Sin at Harran (Haran) in 
northern Mesopotamia. It is curious to find a Moslem tradition current 
about 850 A.D., that “ Abraham lived with his people four-score years and 
ten in the land of Harran, worshipping none other than Al Ozza, an 
idol famous in that land and adored by the men of Harran, under the 
name of the Moon, which same custom prevails among them to the present 
day.” (Apology of Al Kindy, 17; A. S. Palmer, Babylonian Influence on 
the Bible, London, 1897, p. 2). 

* Pinches, “ Moon,” in Hastings, Dictionary of the Bibie, iii. 434. 

* Nielsen, op. cit., 31 sg.; Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
pp. 68, 75 sq; L. W. King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, London, 
1890, pp. I7 sq. 

“Like the Babylonian, the Hebrew lunar year consisted of 12 months, 
adjusted to the tropic or seasonal year by the intercalation of a thirteenth 
morth. The name of the latter is first met in the Mishna occurring there 
as the “second Adar.” In the Mishna, also, the number of days in a 
lunar year is fixed at 354. The months consisted of 29 days (hence 
called “ defective”), or of 30 days (“full” months), but there seems to 
have been no uniform sequence of long and short months. The regulation 
of the month was probably at first in the hands of the priests and later 
was committed to the Sanhedrin. A solar year of 364 days, 7. e., 52 
complete weeks, is found in two pseudographia which date probably from 
Maccabaean times (Book of Enoch and Book of Jubilees), but it is hardly 
likely that solar reckonings wete then in general use. On this subject 


consult Poznanski, “Calendar (Jewish),” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics, iti. 117 sqq. 
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“month” is yérah, from yareah, “moon”; it is called also 
hodesh which means new moon. In one of the most magnifi- 
cent of the Psalms we read that Jehovah “appointed the moon 
for the seasons”!*; all the Jewish festivals, like those of the 
Hawaiians, were determined by the moon. At the same time 
there is almost no Biblical testimony to indicate that the prim- 
itive Hebrews ever conceived the moon as a divinity and ad- 
dressed to that luminary specific acts of worship. The only 
reference to a lunar cult in the Old Testament where the kissing 
of the hand to the moon is mentioned’? may have meant little 
more than do some of our own popular superstitions regarding 
the moon. In any case, one can hardly build up a theory of an 
original worship of the moon among the early Israelites on the 
basis of a single passage, and that more or less obscure. 

The evidence seems quite conclusive that of the lunar phases 
it was especially the new and the full moon which first aroused 
the attention of the Semitic nomads and evoked feelings of awe 
and veneration. Even to-day “the first appearing of the virgin 
moon is always greeted with a religious emotion in the deserts 
of Arabia.’° In modern Palestine when the Bedouin and 
Fellahin first see the lunar crescent, they exclaim: “ God’s new 
moon has appeared in his exaltedness. May it be for us a 
blessed new moon.”?t The Harranians, who long retained their 
ancient customs, held a new moon festival as late as the eleventh 
or twelfth century of our era. On the twenty-seventh day of 
the lunar month offerings were made to the moon and the occa- 


* Psalms, civ. 19. Cf. Ecclesiasticus, xliii. 6-8: “He made the moon 
also to serve in her season for a declaration of times, and a sign of the 
world. From the moon is the sign of feasts, a light that decreaseth in 
her perfection. The month is called after her name, increasing wonder- 
fully in her changing... ” 

” Job, xxxi. 26. 

” Doughty, of. cit., ii. 305 sq. Cf. Nielsen, op. cit., 50. For the inter- 
esting Abyssinian customs see Littmann, in Archiv fir Religionswissen- 
schaft, 1908, xi. 313 sq. 

"(Mrs.) H. H. Spoer, in Folk-Lore, 1910, xxi. 289. 
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sion was otherwise festively celebrated.2? Such rites must have 
descended from Semitic antiquity since the ritual expressions 
hallala, ahalla (Heb. hilal) are etymologically explained by hilal, 
“new moon” or “crescent.” 

The festival of new moon?* described in the Old Testament 
must belong to a very early period in Hebrew history, and as it 
may be celebrated as well by nomads as by agriculturists there is 
no difficulty in regarding it as antedating the permanent settle- 
ment in Canaan. The Hebrew month, as among other peoples 
who count by lunations (supra), began when the silvery crescent 
was first discerned in the evening twilight. In later Judaism 
as soon as the moon’s appearance was proved by credible wit- 
nesses before the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem, the feast of the new 
moon was solemnized and messengers were sent abroad to an- 
nounce the opening of the new month.** As early as the reign 
of Saul there is explicit evidence that the first day of the month 
was regarded as a period of exceptional importance when, ap- 
parently, all servile work was forbidden.” In the age of Elisha 


2 Ginzel, in Klio, 1901, i. 15, referring to the Fihrist. The Harranians 
had four sacrificial days in every month, and of these, at least two were 
determined by the conjunction and opposition of the moon. 

* Nowack, op. cit., ii. 138 sq.; Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 112 sqq.; 
Benzinger, “ New Moon,” in Encyclopaedia Biblica, iii. cols. 3401 sqq.; 
Abrahams, “New Moon,” Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, iii. 521- 
23; Kohler, “ New Moon,” Jewish Encyclopedia, ix. 243 sq. 

* Nowack, op. cit., 11. 140; Schiaparelli, op. cit., pp. 92, 102 sqq.; E. 
Schtirer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, div. i. vol. 
i. 366 sq. It is difficult to assume that the ancient Hebrews had no system 
for determining the duration of each month and hence that no one knew 
beforehand whether it was to consist of 29 or 30 days. That the date of 
the new moon could be known in advance seems to be indicated by an 
important passage (I Samuel, xx. 5, 18, 24, 27) where David and Jonathan 
act on the knowledge that the next day would be the New Moon festival. 
Though the Old Testament contains no indication of the way of fixing 
the months it may be conjectured that the Hebrews, like some primitive 
peoples of the present, made allowance for the days of the moon’s invisi- 
bility in a more or less arbitrary fashion (cf. supra). 

*r Samuel, xx. 5, 18-19, 24, 27. Cf. the Douay version of these pas- 
sages. 
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the new moon seems to have been one of the favorite occasions 
for consulting the prophets,?* a circumstance which could be ex- 
plained if the day were marked by a cessation of ordinary labor. 
There are still other reasons, presently to be given, for believing 
that until the Exile or later, the new moon was a general rest 
day; and this it has continued to be for Jewish women until the 
present time.*? Finally, it is difficult to understand the rule 
forbidding fasting at new moon except as a reference to a custom 
formerly observed but in later times regarded as an illegitimate 
rite (infra) .?8 

Not only new moon but full moon as well had a religious 
significance to the early Israelites.2® The great agricultural 
festivals must have been celebrated at the time of full moon, for 
when the sacred calendar was framed in post-Exilic times, they 
were definitely fixed for the middle of the month. On the 
fourteenth day of the first month came the Passover, and on 
the fifteenth day of the same month the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread (from the fifteenth to the twenty-first).°° On the fifteenth 
day of the seventh month began the Feast of Tabernacles which 
was likewise celebrated for seven days.** It is to be observed, 
also, that these festivals, like the Sabbath and Day of Atonement, 
were periods of rest. The first and last of the seven days’ Feast 


72 Kings, iv. 23. ; 

* Abrahams, in Hastings, Dictionary of the Buble, iii. 522; John Allen, 
Modern Judaism, London, 1830, pp. 390 sq. 

* Cf. Judith, viii. 8. 

» A passage in one of the Psalms (1xxxi. 3): “Blow the trumpet at 
the new moon, at the full moon, on our feast-day,” probably refers to the 
New Moon in the seventh month (Leviticus, xxiii. 24). Similarly, “ full 
moon” may be explained as referring to the first day of the Feast of 
Tabernacles which began on the fifteenth of the same month (ibid., xxiii 
30). 

” Leviticus, xxiii. 5-6; Exodus, xii. 6 sqq.; Numbers, xxviii. 16-17. 

\ T eviticus, xxiii. 30, 33-30; Numbers, xxix. 12. Ezekiel (xlv. 25), 
seems to have been the first to fix the Feast of Booths on the fifteenth of 
the seventh month, though from 1 Kings xii. 32 it would appear that this 
date was already established in the southern kingdom of Judah. This 


passage, however, may be post-Exilic. 
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of Unleavened Bread were to be kept for religious assemblies 
where “no toilsome work” was allowed.*? A like prohibition 
characterized the Feast of Tabernacles: “on the first day shall 
be a complete rest, and on the eighth day shall be a complete 
rest.’ When the priestly lawgivers arranged the post-Exilic 
calendar the institution of a weekly Sabbath had come into exist- 
ence. As a consequence the custom of observing every full moon 
as a period of abstinence must have fallen into disuse except as 
it was perpetuated in the sabbatarian rules for the celebration of 
the great agricultural festivals. 

In some of the older parts of the Bible, and especially during 
the time of the earlier prophets, the new moon and the Sabbath are 
repeatedly mentioned together. In the pathetic narrative which 
describes how the Shunammite woman sought Elisha that the 
prophet might restore her son to life, her husband asks: ‘“‘ Where- 
fore will thou go to him to-day? It is neither new moon nor 
Sabbath?’ The prophet Hosea, promising that the people’s 
unfaithfulness shall be punished, cries out wrathfully: “I will 
also cause all her mirth to cease, her feasts, her new moons, and 
her Sabbaths, and all her solemn assemblies.’”?> Amos rebukes 
the oppressors of his people “that would swallow up the needy, 
and cause the poor of the land to fail, saying ‘ When will the new 
moon be gone, that we may sell grain? and the Sabbath, that we 
may set forth wheat, making the ephah small and the shekel 
great?’ Isaiah condemns the formalism of the ancient faith in 
striking words: “Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an 
abomination unto me; new moon and Sabbath, the calling of as- 
semblies—I cannot away with iniquity and solemn meeting.”’7 
Elsewhere, in the same work appears the prophecy: “ And it shall 
come to pass, that from one new moon to another, and from 


* Leviticus, xxiii. 6-8; Exodus, xii. 15-16; Numbers, xxviii. 17-18, 25. 

*° Leviticus, xxiii. 39; Numbers, xxix. 12, 35. The eighth day was prob- 
ably added by later lawgivers. 

* 2 Kings, iv. 23. 

Hosea, it) 11, 

% Amos, viii. 4-5. 

" Tsaiah, 1. 13. 
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one Sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to worship before 
me, saith Jehovah.’’s 

This remarkable conjunction of the Sababth with new moon in 
some of the oldest parts of the Hebrew Scriptures had been 
previously noticed by such acute critics as Wellhausen and Robert- 
son Smith, who, however, were unable to offer a satisfactory 
solution of the problem thus presented. When, however, it was 
learned from the cuneiform records that the Babylonian Sabattu 
fell on the fifteenth (or fourteenth) day of the month and meant 
with great probability the day of the full moon (supra), it be- 
came clear that in these Biblical passages we have a survival of 
what must have been the original application of the Hebrew term 
“sabbath.’’*® Among the Israelites, as among so many other 
peoples, there were two lunar festivals, held on the day of the 
new moon (hodesh) and on the day of the full moon Sabbath). 
These festivals, we have every reason to believe, reached back 
into the dateless past of prehistoric times. 

If the analogies from contemporary and archaic societies have 
any validity, the Hebrew seven-day week, in historic times a 
periodic week, arose from the subdivision of the lunation as de- 
termined by new and full moon. It must likewise have been 
originally a lunar week, corresponding closely to the moon’s four 
phases, and not at first disassociated from the month. It is 
scarcely possible to determine when such lunar cycles were in- 
troduced among the early Hebrews. Comparisons with other 
primitive peoples do not indicate that a division of the month 
into lunar weeks is familiar to nomadic pastoral tribes which, in- 
deed, would scarcely require them for their simple economy. 
The Israelites may have originated their lunar weeks themselves 


8 Tsaiah, \xvi. 23. 

*® This pregnant suggestion was first made by Zimmern in his comments 
on the discovery by Pinches, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlaindischen 
Gesellschaft, 1904, lvii. 202 with note 1). Subsequently the hypothesis was 
elaborated by J. Meinhold, Sabbat und Woche im Alten Testament, 
Gottingen, 1905. His main conclusions have been. accepted by Karl Marti, 
Religion of the Old Testament, London, 1907, pp. 150 sqg., and T. K. 
Cheyne, Traditions and Beliefs of Ancient Israel, London, 1907, p. 69. 
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as many other peoples have done; they may have borrowed them 
from the Babylonians as various authorities have supposed ;*° they 
may have taken them from the Canaanites whose agricultural 
festivals appear to have been transferred to the Hebrew calen- 
dar with little essential change. Archaeological research points 
more and more-to the great influence of Canaanitish culture 
on the early Hebrews. 

With our present knowledge we cannot hope to fix with any 
exactness the precise period when the momentous change from 
lunar weeks to periodic weeks took place in Israel. That the 
periodic week was borrowed from Babylonia is an hypothesis 
that finds little support in any cuneiform evidence at present 
available.*t It is highly questionable whether the Babylonians 
ever possessed the institution of a periodic seven-day week. 
That it was borrowed from the Canaanites is a gratuitous as- 
sumption. Until evidence to the contrary is found we may with 
good reason attribute the periodic week to the Hebrews them- 
selves—an institution as. characteristically their own as formed 
the nundinal period to the Romans, both being weeks which ran 
from month to month and from year to year. 

In his able treatise Meinhold has gone so far as to argue that 
until the age of Ezekiel the Israelites employed no weeks at all.** 
He then supposes that continuous seven-day weeks were intro- 
duced largely through Ezekiel’s reforming influence, hence that 
the Sabbath as the last day of the periodic week was a post- 
Exilic institution. Critics have pointed out that it is almost im- 
possible for so far-reaching a change to have occurred unre- 
corded; moreover that the acceptance of such an hypothesis makes 
it necessary to argue that all places in the Old Testament where 
the Sabbath is mentioned as the seventh day of the week are 
either of Ezekiel’s time or later.** To my mind, the problem is 


* Marti, “ Week,” in Encyclopaedia Biblica, iv. col. 52090. 

“Cf. Zimmern, in E. Schrader, Keilinschriften? 504. Seée also A. H. 
McNeile, Book of Exodus, London, 1908, p. 122. 

*“ Sabbat und Woche, to sqq., 21 sqq. 

“ Cf. Hehn, “ Siebenzahl und Sabbat,” 115 sqq. 
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simplified if we assume that the Hebrews employed lunar seven- 
day weeks perhaps for a long period anterior to the Exile, lunar 
weeks ending with special observances on the seventh day, but 
none the less tied to the lunar month. The change from such 
lunar cycles to those unconnected with the month would not have 
involved so abrupt and sudden a departure from the previous 
system of time reckoning as that from a bipartite division of the 
lunar month to a week running unfettered through the year. 
With the institution of a periodic week ending in a Sabbath 
observed every seventh day, there would be no longer any 
necessity for the observance of a new moon festival as a day of 
general abstinence since the weeks would run continuously, and 
the weekly Sabbath would take the place of a festival formerly 
observed every seventh day from new moon or the beginning of 
the month. Various writers have argued that the new moon 
festival was deliberately thrust aside on account of the heathenish 
superstitions which associated themselves with it.** It is more 
reasonable to suppose that the religious observance of New Moon 
fell gradually into disuse with the adoption of the periodic seven- 
day week ending in a Sabbath. Whatever significance it con- 
tinued to have in the later period of Jewish history must be 
ascribed to the fact that when all the great festivals were definitely 
fixed to certain days, the new moon as marking the beginning 
of the month, assumed a special importance in the sacred calendar. 


20. TABOOS OBSERVED ON THE SABBATH 


Nearly all the sabbatarian regulations are meaningless except as 
elucidated from the comparative point of view. Thus the rule 
which required everyone to remain indoors on the Sabbath: 
“ Abide ye every man in his place, let no man go out of his place 
on the seventh day,’ is identical with the numerous rules enjoin- 


“Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 113; Robertson Smith, “Sabbath,” in En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica,’ xxi. 126; Hehn, op. cit., 117. 

“Exodus, xvi. 29. According to Origen, Dositheus, the head of an 
ascetic Samaritan sect, based on this text the requirement that his fol- 
lowers throughout the Sabbath day should preserve unchanged the posi- 
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ing seclusion during tabooed seasons (supra). Again, the pro- 
hibition: “Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
upon the Sabbath day ”** which in another passage*’ is amplified 
into the rule requiring all cooking to be done on the preceding 
day, may be first compared with the taboos observed by “the 
shepherd of the great peoples” in Babylonia. On four “evil 
days” he is not to eat roasted meat or baked bread, and on the 
nineteenth day he may eat nothing which has been touched by fire 
(supra). Inaremarkable calendar of the unlucky days observed 
by the Egyptians (infra), we find an extensive series of regula- 
tions regarding the use of fire. On the fifth of the month Athyr, 
fire might not be looked at, and if it went out, it might not be 
rekindled. On the eleventh of Tobi no one might approach a 
fire-place, for, said the scribe, on that day the god Ra had once 
burst into flame to devour his enemies and the effects of his meta- 
morphosis were felt on every anniversary of the day. These 
taboos, which reach back into a remote period of Egyptian his- 
tory, are still found among the peasants of Thebes and the Said 
who on certain days of the year refuse to kindle a fire, and on 
others avoid approaching the flame, even of a candle or a lamp, 


tion which they occupied at the beginning of the festival. A. J. Reinach 
(Cultes, mythes, et religions, Paris, 1906, ii. 444), wittily compared this 
with the practice of various animals, who, when in danger and unable to 
flee, fait le mort. Immobility is obviously the most favorable condition in 
which to avoid evil influences and spirits. 

* Exodus, XXXV. 3. 

“ Tbhid., xvi. 23. The rules forbidding the lighting of fires and cooking 
on the Sabbath were very strictly observed by the Essenes (Josephus, 
Bellum Judaicum, ii. 8). In the Mishna (Shabbath, iv. 1) the prohibition 
to bake and boil on the Sabbath is interpreted to mean that food may be 
kept hot on the Sabbath, provided its existing heat is not increased, which 
would be “boiling.” Hence the food must be put only into such sub- 
stances as would maintain but not increase the heat. The prohibition to 
kindle a fire on the Sabbath was naturally extended to one of extinguish- 
ing a fire as well as lights and lamps (Shabbath, xvi. 6). In mediaeval 
times Rabbi Solomon ben Adret had a lock made to his stove, and kept 
the key over the Sabbath to prevent his too considerate housemaid from 
lighting a fire on Saturdays (I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages, London, 1896, p. 83). 
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and the most timid do not smoke.** In Hawaii, as we have seen, 
during the four tabu seasons in each lunar month, “ every fire and 
light was extinguished.” Similar rules characterize periods of 
abstinence elsewhere in the aboriginal world (supra). 

Some of these taboos relating to fire may reflect primitive man’s 
fear of a mysterious element which had not yet been completely 
tamed and harnessed to human use; but the fact that among vari- 
ous peoples all fires are put out after a death, indicates a more 
probable origin of the prohibition in the fear of attracting evil 
spirits or harmful influences, generally. Thus in Morocco when 
a person has died in the morning “no fire is made in the whole 
village until he is buried, and in some parts of the country the 
inmates of a house or tent where a death has occurred, abstain 
from making fire for two or three days.’”*® Similar customs have 
a wide diffusion and can be traced, for example, among the Dayaks 
of Borneo, in Burma and ancient Persia, and among the peasants 
of Calabria and the Scottish Highlanders.*° It is hardly possible 
to urge that the putting out of fires on such occasions is always 
a necessary result of the widespread custom of fasting after a 
death and until the corpse is buried; as a matter of fact we find 
that fires may be extinguished when there is no fasting, and also 
that the fast is often restricted to the daytime when evil spirits, 
and in particular the ghost of the dead man, are presumed to be 
unable to see. 

But as Professor Westermarck has so ably shown the wide- 
spread custom of fasting is itself often to be explained as due to 
the desire to prevent pollution.6 Under certain circumstances to 
partake of food may cause defilement; hence fasting is only one 
of the numerous precautions necessary to avoid contamination. 
These ideas find expression in the rules prescribing fasting after 


“SG. Maspero New Light on Ancient Egypt,” London, 1909, pp. 130 sq. 

° Westermarck, Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, ii. 305. 

° For a collection of the ethnographic evidence see Frazer, “ On Certain 
Burial Customs as Illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1885, xv. 90. 

5%, Westermarck, “The Principles of Fasting,” Fo/k-Lore, 1908, xviii. 
307 sqq.; idem, Moral Ideas, ii. 203 sqq. 
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a death when, frequently, a real fear exists of eating food affected 
with the death contagion.®?. On other critical occasions, also, the 
eating of food is thought to be injurious and hence ought to be 
avoided. Thus fasting may be enjoined during an eclipse of the 
sun or moon, or during a thunderstorm. Abstinence from food, 
either partial or complete, marks several of the tabooed days pre- 
viously considered (supra). Such well established facts suggest 
that in the earliest period: fasting may have also marked the 
Hebrew Sabbath.** This hypothesis seems first to have been ad- 
vanced by the “ judicious’ Hooker,®* who observes that “it may 
be a question, whether in some sort they [the Jews] did not always 
fast on the Sabbath.” He instances a statement of Josephus that 
the sixth hour or noon was the time when “our laws require us 
to go to dinner on Sabbath-days.”*> Various pagan writers also 
refer to the Sabbath as a day of fasting.®® It is, of course, well 
known that in the first century of our era, and long previously, 
the Sabbath was a day of gladness, celebrated with feasting and 
good cheer. The notion that it was a fast day must have arisen 
from a misunderstanding of the Biblical rule forbidding cooking 
on the Sabbath. Yet it seems difficult, with Professor Wester- 
marck, to explain the curious rule which forbids fasting at new 
moon (supra) and on the seventh day otherwise than “as a pro- 
test against a fast once familiar to the Jews on this occasion, but 
afterwards regarded as an illegitimate rite.”°’ The foregoing 


“ Cf. supra on the cessation of work after a death. 

“ Cf. Jastrow, in American Journal of Theology, 1808, ii. 325; Wester- 
marck, op. cit., ii. 310 sq. 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, v. 72. 

© De vita sua, 54. 

* Suetonius, Octavius, 76; Justin, xxxvi, 2. The latter speaks of the 
Sabbath having been consecrated as a fast day to commemorate a seven 
days’ fast of the Israelites in the deserts of Arabia. The various classi- 
cal texts bearing on the Jewish Sabbath are collected by T. Reinach, 
Fontes rerum judaicarum, i. 104, 243, 266, 287. See also M. Wolff, “ Het 
oordeel der Hellensch-Romeinsche schrijvers over oorsprong, naam, en 
viering van der Sabbat,” Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1910, xliv. 162-72. 

* Moral Ideas, ii. 310. Cf. Schulchan Aruch, i. 91, 117. Perhaps the 
fasting originally occurred only at new and full moon and was never ex- 
tended to the weekly sabbath. 
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pages have supplied too many illustrations of the transformation 
of fast days into feast days for such an explanation to be dis- 
missed as an idle conjecture. 

Even the rules which required rest on the Sabbath day betray 
in their original form something quite different from a humani- 
tarian purpose to provide a season of relaxation and repose for 
man and beast. No plea of necessary labor is to be accepted at 
even the busiest seasons of the year: “In plowing time and in 
harvest thou shalt rest.’°* When the Israelites were in the wilder- 
ness and dependent on manna for their sustenance, the heavenly 
food was not to be gathered on the Sabbath day and those who 
went out to seek it found none in the fields. But that which was 
gathered during the preceding day preserved its freshness through- 
out the Sabbath.*® In the Decalogue (Exodus, xx. 10), the sev- 
enth day is stated to be a Sabbath not only for the householder 
and his family, but for the stranger within the gates and for the 
cattle. No utilitarian reason is here assigned for the prohibition 
of labor nor does the commandment indicate that its author was 
inspired with sentiments of consideration for the lower creation. 
It is only in passages belonging to a far later period of Hebrew 
history that we find the priestly writers enjoining the Sabbath 
observance “that thine ox and thine ass may have rest, and the 
son of thine handmaid, and the sojourner, may be refreshed.”®° 

When the notion of a weekly Sabbath was extended to the Sab- 
batical year the seventh year was to be “a Sabbath of solemn rest 
for the land,” not because of the advantage of allowing soil to 
lie fallow at regular intervals, but because the land itself was con- 
secrated as “a Sabbath unto Jehovah.”®* The regulation does 
not imply that as a consequence of a fallow year the land will pro- 
duce better harvests on the succeeding year. It is expressly said 
that the year before the Sabbath year is the one to be conspicuous 


8 Exodus, XXXIV. 21. 

® Tbid., xvi. 24 sqq. 

 Tbid., xxiii. 12. Cf. Deuteronomy, v. 14. 

* T eviticus, xxv. 4. That this law was occasionally productive of great 
distress we may learn from rz Maccabees, vi. 48, 53. Cf. Josephus, Anti- 
quitates Judaeorum, xiv. 16, 2. 
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for its fruitfulness: “Then I will command my blessing upon 
you in the sixth year, and it shall bring forth fruit for the three 
years.”©2 That subsequently the produce of the soil was to be 
devoted to the poor and to the cattle,°* may be taken as represent- 
ing a partial triumph of the utilitarian spirit. During the Jubilee 
at the end of seven times seven years, ‘“ Ye shall not sow, neither 
reap that which groweth of itself in it, nor gather the grapes in 
it of the undressed vines,”** a regulation which can be explained 
only as the outcome of the sabbatarian observances attached to 
the seventh day and the seventh year. 

In the Hawaiian Islands and west Africa the punishment of 
one who broke a sabbatarian taboo was death (supra). Among 
the early Israelites a similar penalty was enforced against the 
Sabbath-breaker: ‘‘ Every one that profaneth it shall surely be 
put to death ; for whosoever doeth any work therein, that soul shall 
be cut off from among his people.”®* We are not informed how 
frequently this stern ordinance was enforced; the case of him 
who gathered sticks on the Sabbath®* is the only instance of capi- 
tal punishment for Sabbath desecration which has found its way 
into the Scriptures as we now have them. 

From various sources we may gather that the Hebrews kept the 
Sabbath with varying degrees of rigor in different places and at 
different times. In the age of Nehemiah the people of Judah made 
wine and gathered the harvest on the Sabbath. All manner of 
burdens were brought into Jerusalem on that day and the inhabi- 


© Leviticus, XXv. 21. 

© Exodus, xxiii, 11. 

* Leviticus, xxv. 11. Whether the Jubilee was celebrated after 48 or 
after 49 years is a problem incapable of solution from the Old Testament 
evidence. As Schiaparelli has well shown (Astronomy in the Old Testa- 
ment, 146 sqq.), the twenty-fifth chapter of Leviticus combines together 
two systems of rules which are not only different but actually irrecon- 
cilable with each other, the septennial system of the Sabbatical year and 
the Jubilee system of fifty years. 

© Exodus, xxxi. 14. Cf. for a similar regulation, ibid., xxxv. 2. 

“ Numbers, xv. 32-36. The comments of Philo Judaeus on this passage 
are interesting, if not illuminating (Vita Mosis, iii. 27-28). 
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tants bought and sold with the men of Tyre.” These practices 
indicate that the ancient taboos were then relaxing their hold and 
that the Sabbath bade fair to become a social institution, divorced 
from supernatural sanctions. 

It is doubtless true that the Exile tended to augment the relig- 
ious importance of the Sabbath, since even in heathen lands it 
could be observed by a people who now had neither state nor 
temple. In the Exilic literature great significance is ascribed to 
the Sabbath” and in post-Exilic law it is regarded as a sign be- 
tween Jehovah and the children of Israel that Jehovah is their 
God, It is impossible, however, to follow those critics who 
assume that the rigor of the sabbatarian observances after the 
Exile forms an entirely new development, and that the priestly 
Sabbath represents something very different from the Sabbath of 
the Book of the Covenant or of Deuteronomy. The increased 
significance of the institution led naturally to a revival of the old 
taboos with which the day had been always invested, taboos which 
otherwise might have been expected to disappear with advancing 
culture and the decay of supernaturalism. The like has happened 
elsewhere amongst peoples of archaic civilization. It is not im- 
possible that closer contact with Assyria and Babylonia from the 
eighth to the sixth century B.C. did something to revitalize the 
older superstitions and to give to the Sabbath once more an aus- 
tere character.” The day, however, seems never wholly to have 
lost all traces of its severe and sombre origin in a tabu season; it 
is significant in this connection that whilst the Hebrews had their 


© Nehemiah, x. 31; xiii. 15-16. Ezekiel dwells constantly on the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath in his catalogue of the sins of the Israelites (xx. 
13, 16, 21, 24; xxii. 8, 26; xxiii. 38. For the prohibitions of burden-bear- 
ing and marketing on the Sabbath see Amos, viii. 5; Jeremiah, xvii. 21-22. 

* Cf. Isaiah vi. 2 sq., \vitt. 13. 

“TK. Cheyne, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, New York, 188, 
p. 6; C. G. Montefiore, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as Ilustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews? London, 1893, pp- 
229 54, 398 39.; Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 115; W. R. Smith, “ Sabbath,” 
Encyclopaedia Britannica) xxi. 124. 

* Cf. Hirsch, “Sabbath,” in Jewish Encyclopedia, x. 590; Bohn, Der 
Sabbat im Alten Testament, 8 sqq., 8) 594. 
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favorable and unfavorable days as the phrase yom tob (“good 
day”) for holy day shows, the Sabbath is never so described.” 

The later history of the Sabbath as a tabu day culminates in the 
exaggerations of pharisaic Judaism and the extraordinary microl- 
ogy of the rabbinical enactments.7? The Mishna enumerates no 
less than thirty-nine principal classes of prohibited actions. Some 
of these are regarded as belonging to as ancient a period as any 
of the taboos found in the Old Testament; the majority, however, 
represent only an elaboration of the scriptural precepts. Two en- 
tire treatises are devoted to the provisions for Sabbath observance. 
The Shabbath is chiefly remarkable as an illustration of the subtle 
refinements and distinctions of which the rabbis were capable. 
Thus the prohibitions to tie or untie a knot being regarded as too 
general, it was necessary to define the species of knots referred 
to. A camel-driver’s knot and boatman’s knot rendered the man 
who tied or untied them a sabbath-breaker ; but Rabbi Meir said, 
“A knot which a man can untie with one hand only, he does not 
become guilty by untying.” Rabbi Jehudah, more liberal of mind, 
laid down the rule that any knot might be lawfully tied which was 
not intended to be permanent. The second treatise, Erabim, was 
intended to alleviate the extreme rigor of some of the enactments 
in the former work. Thus the limits of a “ Sabbath-day’s jour- 
ney” having been fixed at two thousand cubits, the rabbis con- 
ceded that one who before the Sabbath had deposited food for two 
meals at the boundary thereby removed his habitation from the 
town and made that place his new domicile. When the Sabbath 
came he was at liberty to proceed two thousand cubits beyond it 
though he lost the right to walk the same distance in the opposite 
direction. These legal fictions may be most appropriately com- 
pared with the methods of evading the sabbatarian a found 
among the modern Todas (supra). 


The Jewish Sabbath appears to have been known to the Romans as 


" Jastrow, in American Journal of Theology, 1808, ii. 324 n.*. 

“Cf. 1 Maccabees, ii. 31 sqg.; 2 Maccabees, v. 25, vi. 11, viii. 26. The 
principal regulations in the Mishna are well summarized by Schiirer, 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, div. ii. vol. ii. 96-105. 
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early as the last century of the Republic, to judge from the notices of the 
institution in classical writers. By the time of the Empire references to 
it multiply. The Diaspora which spread abroad a knowledge of the 
Jewish seven-day week introduced the Sabbath likewise. It is a curious 
coincidence that the very time when the preaching of Christianity began 
was also the period when the Jewish propaganda reached its height. In 
the great commercial centers on the Mediterranean there were numerous 
Jewish communities with pagan proselytes who adopted Jewish customs 
including the observance of the Sabbath. Philo™ bears witness to the 
wide diffusion of the institution; and Josephus,” with pardonable exagger- 
ation, could write that there was no city among the Greeks or the bar- 
barians where the festival of the Sabbath was not celebrated. 

Although the Sabbath was abolished by Christ for his followers” its 
observance by Jewish converts in Palestine did not immediately cease. 
The Jewish seven-day week passed over to Christianity almost unchanged, 
doubtless because the use of the planetary week with its names of pagan 
deities could scarcely prove attractive. The days were reckoned in their 
numerical order as second, third, fourth, fifth and sixth, the latter, how- 
ever, being called more commonly, 7 tapackevj, the day of preparation 
before the Sabbath. It is impossible to say definitely how far back the 
practice of marking the first day of the week (7 kupiaxi juépa,'the Lord’s 
Day), by acts of worship, may be traced. Pliny the Younger, at the 
opening of the second century, makes it probable that among the Chris- 
tians of Bithynia and no doubt elsewhere in Asia Minor the day of religi- 
ous worship was Sunday. Justin Martyr, writing about 150 A.D., has 
very explicit statements about the celebration of Sunday as marking 
the day when Christ arose from the dead.” 

The original identity of Sabbath and full moon day throws much light 
on the reasons which led to the choice of the first day of the week as the 
day of the Resurrection. The early Christian church was divided into two 
parties, one celebrating the day of resurrection annually on the four- 
teenth of Nisan (corresponding to the seventh of April in the year 30 
A.D.—the date of the crucifixion), the other instituting the weekly “Lord’s 
Day.” The division was not healed until the Council of Nicea. An im- 
portant part in this controversy was played by the phrase “the day after 
the Sabbath,” occurring in the twenty-third chapter of Leviticus (v. 11), 
where directions are given for bringing the first fruits of harvest to the 


% Vita Mosis, ii. 4. 

™ Contra Apionem, ii. 39. 

*® Mark, ti. 27; John, v. 17. 

 Epistolae, x. 08. 

™ Apologia prima, 67; Deissmann, “Lord’s Day,” Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
iii. cols. 2813-16. 
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priest. “And he shall wave the sheaf before Jehovah, to be accepted for 
you: on the day after the Sabbath he shall wave it.” The reference was 
to the beginning of the fifty days’ period from Passover to Pentecost. 
Among the Jews the orthodox view was that “Sabbath” in this passage 
meant the first day of Passover, whereas the heretical Jewish sects, in- 
cluding the Samaritans, took the word literally to mean Sunday; according 
to their view Pentecost always fell on a Sunday. The early Christians 
adopted the heterddox view, and when the Council of Nicea definitely 
established the observance of a weekly “Lord’s Day” that day was fixed 
as Sunday—“ the day after the Sabbath.” But as has recently been shown, 
the term Sabbath in this passage described the fifteenth day of Nisan not 
as a festival day but merely as the middle of the month.” 

There is no evidence that Sunday at first was marked by sabbatic ob- 
servances; on the contrary, in one of the Epistles of Ignatius, we find the 
exhortation not to “sabbatize” which was afterwards expanded into a 
warning against keeping the Sabbath, after the Jewish fashion, “as if 
delighting in idleness.”"” In the fourth century a Church Council ex- 
pressly enacted that “the Christians ought not to judaise and rest on the 
Sabbath, but ought to work on that day.’*’ That the earliest Sunday law, 
the edict issued by Constantine in 321, had probably no relation to Chris- 
tianity has already been indicated (supra). As Professor Westermarck has 
pointed out, though the obligatory Sunday rest in no case was a continu- 
ance of the Jewish Sabbath, it gradually was confounded with it, owing 
to its injunction of a weekly day of rest, as the code of divine morality. 
But in southern European lands, the restraints connected with the day seem 
never to have become so burdensome as elsewhere; people habitually work 
hard on the Sabbath. After Protestantism modelled on the Old Testament 
gained the upper hand in north Europe the Sabbath ordinances were 
revived to an extraordinary degree.™ 


“The foregoing statements are based on Prof. Morris Jastrow’s sum- 
mary of the papers presented at the recent meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature. See the Nation, 1911, xcii. 8 sq. 

” Epistola ad Magnesios, 9. 

“ Concilium Laodicenum, can. 20. 

“Cf. Alice M. Earle, Sabbath in Puritan New England, New York, 
I8oI, pp. 245-58. 
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VIII. PERIODS OF ABSTINENCE AT UNLUCKY 
TIMES AND SEASONS 


21. THE CONCEPTION OF UNLUCKINESS 


The observance of lucky and unlucky days is a familiar phe- 
nomenon in primitive society and among peoples of archaic civili- 
zation. Under the attenuated form of a survival, the belief still 
lingers in civilized and Christian lands. The reasons for the 
assignment of a good and an evil character to certain days are 
usually quite obscure; and even where explanations are provided, 
they are, as a rule, explanations after the event. The attempt to 
provide a satisfactory origin for them insensibly widens out into 
an effort to account for the genesis of the great body of popular 
and anonymous superstitions. 

Probably the commonest source of the belief in lucky and 
unlucky days is to be sought in that erroneous association of ideas 
which underlies so much of savage magic and savage religion. 
If an event, fortunate or unfortunate, has taken place on a certain 
day, the notion easily arises that all actions performed on the 
recurrence of the day will have a similarly favorable or unfavor- 
able issue. Thus among the Tshis of west Africa days are con- 
sidered unlucky generally on account of some great calamity 
having taken place at such dates. Their most unlucky day is the 
anniversary of the Saturday on which Osai Tutu was slain in an 
ambush near Acromanti in 1731.1 The dies religiosi or unlucky 
days of the Roman calendar (supra) included the anniversary 
of the battle of the Allia, dies Alliensis (July 18), when the Re- 
public had suffered grave misfortune.” After the assassination 
of Julius Caesar a decree was made that the Ides of March 
(March 15) should be called parricidium, henceforth to be ob- 
served as an unlucky day.? It has usually been supposed that the 


1 Ellis, Tshi-Speaking Peoples, 219 sq. 

2 The same date was also observed as the dies Fabiorum (Livy, vi. 1). 
It may be noted that July 18 is sometimes marked C in the calendars, 
indicating that the day was one on which the comitia might meet. 

* Suetonius, Julius Caesar, 88. 
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thirty-six dies postriduami, or days following the Calends, Nones, 
and Ides, which were also regarded as unlucky,* and as such 
unsuitable for journeys and marches, were so indicated for some 
special reason, such as a disaster to the state. Perhaps, however, 
they were real survivals of taboos at new moon, first quarter, and 
full moon, their assumed historic significance having been the con- 
scious fiction of a later and more sophisticated age. 

Sometimes the belief in days lucky and unlucky is a conclusion 
drawn from the observation of natural phenomena, as in the no- 
tion previously referred to (supra) that during the “death” of 
the moon all mundane business ought to be suspended. The con- 
ception of luckiness and unluckiness may also be deduced a@ priori 
from the assumed character of certain times. Thus the old Japa- 
nese are said to have held five yearly festivals or holidays “ pur- 
posely laid on those days, which, by reason of their Imparity are 
judged to be the most unfortunate.” These were New Year’s 
day, the third day of the third month, the fifth of the fifth month, 
the seventh of the seventh month, the ninth of the ninth month.® 
Sometimes, again the superstition rests on utterly trivial consid- 
erations illustrated by a Jewish belief reaching back to the Talmud 
that it is lucky to begin an undertaking or a journey on Tuesday, 
because in describing the third day of creation it is said, “ God 
saw that it was good.” Contrariwise it is unlucky to commence 
anything of importance on Monday when this is not said at 
all.° Where such conceptions are rife they readily lend them- 
selves to divination and astrology and under the fostering care of 
practitioners of magical arts may develop into elaborate augural 
codes. 


* Ovid, Fasti, i. 59 sq.; Plutarch, Quaestiones Romanae, 25; Livy, vi. 1; 
Aulus Gellius, v. 17. These days were usually described as the dies atri 
vel vitiosi. The greater number of them were available for judicial busi- 
ness, but not for meetings of the assemblies (dies fasti non comitiales). 

°Kaempfer, History of Japan, ii. 22. In Korea the fifth, fifteenth, and 
twenty-fifth of each month are called “broken days” when the people 
ee any new undertakings (W. E. Griffis, Corea,* New York, 1880, p. 
208). 

* Jacobs, “Superstition,” in Jewish Encyclopedia, xi. 500. 
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The foregoing considerations do not, however, apply to all ex- 
amples of the superstition under discussion. In many instances, 
as has been repeatedly noticed, no clear line of demarcation can 
be drawn between days tabu and days considered “unlucky.” 
Both may involve similar ideas of contagion; the notion of sanc- 
tity or pollution in the one being conceived as scarcely more trans- 
missible than the vaguer conception of “ unluckiness” which 
attaches to certain periods and affects everything done on such 
occasions. In each case the roots of the institution go back to 
the primitive, unanalyzed sense of danger lurking in the unusual 
and the abnormal. Accordingly, many of the so-called unlucky 
days found among peoples of archaic culture and still lingering 
in contemporary civilization may be regarded as survivals from 
an earlier institution of days of abstinence communally observed. 
It is true that as compared with the longer duration of some 
tabooed periods among primitive peoples, the unlucky day consti- 
tutes a limited season of restriction. This difference may be ex- 
plained as the necessary outcome of advancing culture, since the 
burden of the old restrictions would otherwise become intolerable. 
Every progressive society tries to shake off vexatious restrictions, 
the classic example of which was the voluntary abolition in Hawaii 
of the entire fabu system before the advent of the missionaries.’ 


22. UNLUCKY DAYS IN THE LOWER AND THE HIGHER CULTURE 


The likeness between tabooed days and some “unlucky” days 
may be illustrated by much ethnographic evidence drawn from 
different cultural areas. The Maori, we are told, endeavor to 
determine by divination whether the day set for a journey is fa- 


™This took place in 1819 when Kamehameha II succeeded to the throne 
previously occupied by his energetic father. The first missionaries did not 
arrive from America until 1820. See the accounts of this remarkable revo- 
lution in Ellis, op. cit., iv. 126 sqg. Cf. also, The Private Journal of the 
Rev. C. S. Stewart, Dublin, 1830, p. 78. 

8 Some material on unlucky days is collected in R. Andree’s brief article 
“ Tagewahlerei” in his Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, Leip- 
zig, 1878, pp. 1-8. The chapter devoted to the subject in William Jones, 
Credulities Past and Present? London, 1808, is an uncritical miscellany. 
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vorable or unfavorable. The fisherman is hopeless of making a 
catch on an unfavorable day. At such times “no dress will be 
commenced, no seine cast, no fish-hook baited, no ground turned 
up, seed sown, distant visit made, flax cut or dressed, timber cut, 
canoe formed, or even food partaken of.’® It is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that these unfavorable days of the Maori differ 
in no essential respect from the tabu days observed elsewhere 
within the Polynesian region. Like the latter they constitute a 
season of restriction, abstinence, and rest. The Malagasy un- 
lucky days, as they have been commonly described, furnish an 
instance even more apt. The native term fady (or tabu) used 
for all objects and persons tabooed, is likewise applied to unfa- 
vorable days and months, the quality of such periods as dangerous 
or unlucky being thought transmissible to beings and actions.?° 
Among the Tanala one of the months called faosa is considered 
extremely unlucky. “ Noone works in that month, no one changes 
his place of abode or goes about. If any one happens to be in 
the fields when the month comes in there he remains.”2+ The 
Sihanaka keep Tuesday as an unlucky day when no work is 
allowed in the fields. In addition each family or tribe inherits a 
special unlucky day in each week when it is not permissible to 
show oneself outside the house. The Sakalava likewise abstain 
from all business and remain strictly in seclusion on their unlucky 
days, which belong both to families and to individuals. Among 
the Betsimisaraka, Saturday was so unlucky that one could do 
nothing then except eat, drink, sleep and dress the hair. Since 


°J. S. Polack, Manners and Customs of the New Zealanders, London, 
1840, i. 256. 

“Cf. A. van Gennep, Tabou et totémisme & Madagascar, Paris, 1904, pp. 
199 sqqg. The Malagasy belief in lucky and unlucky days as determined 
by the lunar stations (supra) appears to be a direct importation from the 
Arabs superimposed on an earlier and thoroughly native observance of 
tabooed seasons. Similarly, the Malagasy have taken over the planetary 
week with all its astrological significance (supra). 


“ Sibree, in Folk-Lore Record, 1879, ii. 32; citing Antananarivo Annual, 
no. 2, p. 100. 
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the introduction of Christianity the day observed in the’ same rig- 
orist fashion is Sunday.” 

The observance of unlucky seasons with communal abstinence 
may be further illustrated by the practices attaching to epago- 
menal days. Like intercalary months (supra) they are often 
regarded as specially critical and important times. The solar 
year, superseding the lunar year of 354 days, seems to have been 
generally assumed in the first instance at the round number of 
360 days, the earth’s periodical course around the sun being taken 
as a multiple of the moon’s course around the earth. In ancient 
Mexico, where a solar calendar came into use, the 360 days were 
divided into eighteen periods each of twenty days. As their total 
did not round out the solar year it became necessary to add five 
days; and these possessed an unfavorable character. They were 
called nemontemi, “the superfluous, supplementary days” with 
the secondary significance of “the useless days” as being conse- 
crated to no deity and employed for no civic business. That they 
were considered sinister and unlucky is evident from the absti- 
nence that characterized them. Nothing of any importance was 
done on the nemontenmi. The house was not swept, no legal case 
was tried, and any person so unfortunate as to be born on one of 
these days was destined for a poor and miserable life. At the 
same time, the nemontemi possessed a prophetic power for the 
whole year. “They were also careful,’ says Father Sahagun, 
“ during these fatal days not to fall asleep during the day, not to 
quarrel together, not to trip or to fall, because they said that if any 
of these things befell them, they would continue to befall them 
thence forevermore.’’* 

In Yucatan, among the Mayas, the same abstinence prevailed 
during the epagomenal days there called rma kaba kin, the “ days 
without names.” “On these days men left the house as seldom 


“van Gennep, op. cit., 202 sq. 

®E. Seler, in Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 28, 
p. 16; Sahagun, Histoire générale des choses de la Nouvelle Espagne, 
Paris, 1880, pp. Ixvi sq., 77, 164; J. de Acosta, Natural and Moral History 
of the Indies, edited by C. R. Markham, London, 1880, ii. 302. 
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as possible, did not wash themselves, and took special care not to 
undertake any menial or difficult task, doubtless because they lived 
in the conviction that they would be forced to keep on doing it 
through the whole ensuing year. The Mexicans were more pas- 
sive in regard to these days, inasmuch as they merely took care 
to avoid conjuring up mischief for the coming year while the 
Mayas did things more thoroughly. During these days, so por- 
tentous for the entire year, they banished the evil which might 
threaten them. They prepared a clay image of the demon of evil, 
Uuayayab, . . . confronted it with the deity who had supreme 
power during the year in question, and then carried it out of the 
village in the direction of that cardinal point to which the new 
year belonged.’’4 

It is an impressive testimony to the essential unity of primitive 
culture that in a far distant quarter of the globe an almost identical 
superstition existed. The Egyptian solar calendar, as the Mexi- 
can, was based on a year of 365 days, but in Egypt the year was 
divided into twelve equal months of thirty days each, likewise 
leaving five supplementary days to be added at the end of the 
twelfth month—“ the five days over and above the year,” as they 
were styled by the Egyptians. At an early period these epago- 
menal days were celebrated in certain temples as those on which 
the five gods of the Osirian cycle—Osiris, Horus, Typhon, Isis, 
Nephthys, were born.*® The first, third and fifth were held to be 
unlucky, the second is not described as either lucky or unlucky, 
whilst the fourth is said to be a “ beautiful festival of heaven and 
earth.’'1¢ 


“Seler, op. cit., 16 sq. Cf. for a fuller account idem, in Hastings, 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, iii. 308. 

* Diodorus Siculus, i. 13, 4; Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 12. 

*E. A. W. Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, London, 1904, ii. 109. Wiede- 
mann (Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, London, 1897, p. 211) mentions 
only the third as an unlucky day. See also Foucart, in Hastings, Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics, iii, 92 sq., 105. 

The ancient Persians likewise counted five epagomenal days to make 
up the solar year; and their feast of the Sacaea, mentioned by Berosus, 
has been shown to be identical with the celebration of these supplementary 
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The other lucky and unlucky days of the ancient Egyptians have 
been made familiar to us by the fortunate discovery of a calendar, 
a Nineteenth Dynasty papyrus, giving a list of such days for sev- 
eral months in the year. This is the Sallier Papyrus IV.%7 It 


days—Ferwardin (Meissner, in Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindi- 
schen Gesellschaft, 1896, 1. 296). By some scholars the Persian festival 
has been derived from the Babylonian New Year’s festival of Zakmuk 
which is traced back to the time of Gudea in the third millenium B.C. (cf. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough,’ iii. 151 sqg.). This hypothesis has not won 
wide acceptance (cf. Lang’s acute discussion, Magic and Religion, London, 
IQOI, pp. 141 sgq.) ; and, in fact, requires us to assume the existence of the 
five epagomenal days among the Babylonians at a very remote period. In 
Babylonia, however, the year was always a lunar year, adjusted to the 
tropical year only by the use of. intercalary months (supra). The festival 
of Zakmuk, it should be noted, occupied not five but at least eleven days. 
In view of these considerations the suggestion may be pertinent that 
whatever resemblance existed between the Sacaea and the festival of 
Zakmuk is explained by both being held at specially critical seasons, the 
end of the old year or the beginning of the new year. 

Among the early Celts, as well as among other Indo-European peoples, 
there are found traces of twelve intercalary days or “nights,” added to 
the lunar year of 354 days, in the effort to accommodate it to the tropic or 
seasonal year. In modern Brittany these are called gourdeziou or “ sup- 
plementary days.” Popular superstition also describes them as “ evil days,” 
and further considers each one as prognosticating the character or quality 
of a month in the coming year. See J. Loth, “Les douze jours supplé- 
mentaires, gourdeziou, des Bretons, des Germains, et des Hindous,” Revue 
celtique, 1903, xxiv. 310 sqqg. In Brahmanic literature the twelve days are 
referred to as “an image of the coming year” (O. Schrader, Reallexikon 
der indogermanischen Altertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, p. 191). 

“ The text was published in Select Papyri of the British Museum, i. pls. 
144-68 and was translated by Chabas, Le calendrier des jours fastes et 
néfastes de lannée égyptienne, Chalons, 1870 (Oeuvres diverses, v. 126- 
235). Bohn (Der Sabbat im Alten Testament, pp. 57 sqq.) gives a revised 
and corrected version of some of the leading passages and classifies the 
contents of the calendar under such headings as prohibitions of eating, 
drinking and bathing, prohibitions of work, prohibitions of going out or 
of travelling, directions regarding fire and light, sexual intercourse, loud 
talking, music, and so on. Such an arrangement illustrates clearly the 
nature of the taboos observed. See further on this important calendar, 
Maspero, Etudes égyptiennes, Paris, 1886, i. 28 sqq.; idem, New Light on 
Ancient Egypt,? London, 1909, pp. 128-36; Wiedemann, op. cit., 263 sqq.; 
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purports to have been written by a contemporary of Ramses II 
and to be based on the works of certain former seers. To the 
injunctions it contains we may reasonably ascribe a high antiquity. 
This interesting production of ancient though misdirected learning 
divides the hours between the rising and setting of the sun into 
three seasons of four, each of which is -ruled by its particular 
influence. Most often their character was the same in all three 
seasons. Thus the fifth of the month Paophi is described as 
“inauspicious, inauspicious, inauspicious. In no wise go out of 
thy house on this day; approach not a woman.” The preceding 
day, the fourth Paophi, is, however, characterized as “inauspi- 
cious, auspicious, auspicious,” 7. e., varying in influence.** Thus 
it would seem that a single day might have both a favorable and 
an unfavorable character—a refinement of ingenious superstition 
which finds a parallel in the Babylonian calendars. The month 
Thot was particularly unfavorable for labor. On the twentieth 
of that month no work was done, no oxen killed, no stranger 
received. On the twenty-second no fish were to be eaten, no oil 
lamp lighted. On the twenty-third no incense was to be put on 
the fire, no large cattle, goats or ducks to be killed. For the 
twenty-sixth the injunction is, “do absolutely nothing on this 
day.” Similar advice is given on several days of the month 
Paophi, and more than thirty times in the remainder of the Sallier 
calendar.*® 

The remarkably close analogies presented by many of these 
injunctions to the taboos of primitive peoples, make it highly 
probable that the calendar represents the systematization of far 
more ancient regulations for seasons of abstinence. Doubtless 
many changes in the shape both of additions and corruptions 
crept in; the calendar itself presents evidence that the Egyptians 
had begun to rationalize their taboos. Thus the scribe after 


E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian Magic,’ Lond., 1901, pp. 224 sqq.; Foucart, op. cit., 
iii. 100 sg. The latter holds that the popular character of the collection has 
been exaggerated, a view to which comparative studies lend little support. 
* Wiedemann, of. cit., 263. Cf. Maspero, Romans et poésies au Papyrus 
Harris, no. 5, pp. 38 sq. 
* Maspero, Dawn of Civilization’ New York, 1807, p. 211 1... 
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indicating the things to be done or avoided, the animals whose 
encounter or sight should be shunned, adds a summary of the 
motives which justified his recommendations. In almost every 
case this is a legendary episode of the gods. Men were bene- 
fited or injured by the pleasure or pain of the gods.?° 

The Babylonian augural calendar for the intercalated month 
of Elul and for Marcheswan (supra) is not the only example 
of omen literature to be found in the cuneiform records. We 
possess a document,”* preserved in great part, which includes 
every day in the year, either specifying its nature as favorable 
or unfavorable or adding other indications with regard to its 
character. A note like “hostility,” appended to the twenty-first 
day of the second month is an omen that the gods are out of 
humor on that day; the twenty-third day described as “heart not 
good” is explained by the contrast “heart glad” on the follow- 
ing day. Not content with a simple distinction of favorableness 
and unfavorableness, the calendar also deals with days “ wholly 
favorable” and “half favorable.” Still other days are noted 
as those portending “distress,” “trouble, teats,” "injury 
“darkness,” “moon obscured,” and the like. The precautions 
and prohibitions set forth for unlucky days include, among many 
others, the familiar taboos of eating specified foods, of sexual 
intercourse, of buying and selling, wearing bright garments, 
travelling, holding law courts, and so on. The calendar con- 
tains a number of references to the king and may very probably 
have served the priests in their instructions to the monarch. As 
Professor Jastrow remarks, the belief in lucky and unlucky days 
has a distinctly popular flavor, making it probable that the priests 
embodied in their lists many of the notions that arose among the 
people, and gave them an official sanction. 

The Greeks in Hesiod’s time possessed an elaborate calendar 


29 66 


 Maspero, New Light on Ancient Egypt, 129. 

Rawlinson, Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, v. pls. 48, 49; 
Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 379 sqq.; Bohn, Der Sabbat 
im Alten Testament, 55 sqq. 
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of lucky and unlucky days.22 “ Sometimes a day is a stepmother, 
sometimes a mother,” Hesiod remarks pithily. What ancient 
regulations for the observance of tabooed periods are embodied 
in the calendar is problematical. However, many of the pro- 
hibitions with which the first part of the poem concludes are 
thoroughly primitive taboos.?? Hesiod does not mention any 
days when labor. is to be entirely abandoned. We may assume, 
perhaps, that at the period when the Hesiodic poems were com- 
posed the rationalizing temper of the Greeks had gotten some- 
what the better of their superstitious fears. In the Hesiodic list, as 
in the Egyptian and Babylonian calendars, appears the notion that 
not only whole days but even parts of days have an individual 
character, working for good or evil. Thus the middle ninth (the 
nineteenth) is said to be “a better day toward afternoon.” 
The “ fourth which followeth the twentieth of the month is the 
best at dawn, but it is worse toward afternoon.” Hesiod does 
not distinguish the months as lucky and unlucky, and the days 
which possess either of these attributes are the same for every 
month. He gives no explanation for their luckiness or unlucki- 
ness though traces of a rationalizing process are perhaps observ- 
able in the directions regarding the fifths (presumably 5, 15, 25) 
which are unlucky “because on the fifth men say the Erinyes 
attended the birth of Oath (Horkos), whom Strife bare to punish 
perjurers.” The seventh again is lucky “for on that day Leto 
bare Apollo of the Golden Sword.”*4 The Hesiodic injunctions 
did not cease to be observed in the later classical epoch and 
exercised great influence on civil and political life. The super- 
stitions relating to unlucky days only gained a firmer foothold 
under the influence of Chaldean and Egyptian doctrines, in pass- 


* Opera et Dies, 765-828. On the Hesiodic calendar see E. E. Sikes, 
“Folk-Lore in the Works and Days of Hesiod,” Classical Review, 18093, 
vii. 380-04, and the Addenda to Mr. A. W. Mair’s admirable version of 
Hesiod, Oxford, 1908, pp. 162-66. For a full analysis of the calendar see 
A. Mommsen, Chronologie, Untersuchungen iiber das Kalenderwesen der 
Griechen, Leipzig, 1883, pp. 30-46. 

* Opera et Dies, 724-64. 

** Tbid., 820, 802, 770. 
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ing from Greece to Rome and from Rome to western Europe.”® 

The old Irish, whose geasa or taboos have been previously 
noticed (swpra), entertained a great respect for lucky and unlucky 
days. How they were rationalized by Christian teachers is 
amusingly illustrated by a marginal note to a medical treatise 
bearing the date 1733. “The prohibited Mondays of the year. 
The first Monday in April, on which day Cain was born and his 
brother slain. The second Monday in August, on which day 
Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed. The thirteenth (the third 
Monday of ?) December, on which day Judas was born that 
betrayed Christ.”?¢ 

Anglo-Saxon calendars give a total of about twenty-four 
evil days out of the year, when it is dangerous if not fatal, to 
begin an enterprise or totravel. These dies mali, it is worth noting, 
were called “Egyptian days.” A manuscript calendar dating 
from the reign of Henry VI gives a list of thirty-two such days. 
After the Reformation the old evil days appear to have abated 
much of their ancient malevolent influences, and to have left 
behind them only a general superstition against fishermen setting 


>The Vergilian calendar (Georgica, i. 276 sqq.) is obviously an imita- 
tion of the Hesiodic, though it may be supposed that Vergil, with his 
intimate knowledge of the farmer’s life, incorporated in his catalogue of 
lucky and unlucky days some of the peasant lore of ancient Italy. 

7 Fleanor Hull, “Old Irish Tabus, or Geasa,’ Folk-Lore, 1901, xii. 48. 
In the course of this article Miss Hull has given a new interpretation of 
the ces noiden Ulad, that extraordinary weakness or prostration which at 
certain times overtook the king and all the grown warriors of Ulster. In 
the tale of “The Debility of the Ultonians” it lasts for five days, but 
in the epic of Téin bé Cuailgne, for about four months, during which 
time Ctchulainn, who, with women and children, was exempt, kept 
up a single-handed combat against the invaders of Ulster. Miss Hull 
believes that five days was the real length of the Ultonian abstention 
from work and warfare, this period being exaggerated in the epic into 
four months, perhaps to cover Cuchulainn with glory. She would under- 
stand such a season of abstinence as analogous to the tabooed periods of 
other peoples. But this hypothesis, it must be admitted, does not explain 
why women and children were not subject to the taboo. 
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out to fish, or seamen to take a voyage, or landsmen a journey, 
or domestic servants to enter a new place—on a Friday.** 


CONCLUSION 


It is fairly obvious, from the foregoing discussion, that the 
belief in days lucky and unlucky, has operated, like other super- 
stitions, to retard the development of mankind. They hinder in- 
dividual initiative and tend to prevent the undertaking of lengthy 
enterprises which may be interrupted by the recurrence of an 
unfavorable period. Their elaborate development compels fitful, 
intermittent labor rather than a steady and continuous occupa- 
tion. The Burman, for example, “is so fettered by his horoscope 
and the lucky and unlucky days for him recorded therein, which 
are taught him in rhymes from childhood, that the character has 
been given him by strangers of alternate idleness and energy. 
But both are enforced by the numerous days and seasons when 
he may not work without disaster to himself. Unlucky days 
cause him so much fear that he will resort to all sorts of excuses 
to avoid business on them. Similarly, on lucky days he will 
work beyond his strength, because he is assured of success.” 
These remarks, by a keen observer, are capable of a wide applica- 
tion to various primitive races. The belief in unfavorable sea- 
sons may even directly affect political and social progress where, 
as in modern Ashanti and in ancient Rome, assemblies could 
not be held, nor courts of justice stand open, nor armies engage 
the enemy, when the unlucky day came round. It is equally 
obvious that all such beliefs play into the hands of the astrologer 
and magician, tending further to strengthen the bonds with which 
superstition enchains its votaries. 

Yet the picture is not wholly dark. To the student of primi- 
tive religion and sociology nothing is more interesting than the 
contemplation of that unconscious though beneficent process 

* Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 42. See also John Aubrey’s quaint essay 
on “Day-fatality; or, some observations of days lucky and unlucky ” 
(Miscellanies upon Various Subjects, London, 1784, pp. 3-36). 

*R. C. Temple, “Burma,” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, iii. 20. 
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which has converted institutions based partly or wholly on a 
belief in the imaginary and the supernatural into institutions rest- 
ing on the rock of reason and subserving human welfare. 
Though the origin of tabooed and unlucky days must be sought 
in gross superstition, sooner or later they acquire a social signifi- 
cance and may then be perpetuated as the primitive holidays long 
after their earlier meaning has faded away. 

The extent to which the day of abstinence provides an inter- 
mission of labor may be illustrated from various regions. In 
Ashanti, an old writer calculates that there are only a hundred 
and fifty to a hundred and sixty days in the year during which 
business of any importance can be safely undertaken.? In 
ancient Egypt the number of unlucky days varied according to 
the months. Thus there were six in Paophi, seven in Khoiak 
and Phamenot, five in Pharmouti. It may be reckoned “ that 
popular superstition rendered useless about one-fifth of the 
year.”* In the old Roman calendar out of three hundred and 
fifty-five days, at least a hundred and eight were completely 
nefasti when no judicial or political business could be lawfully 
transacted. In the Julian calendar the total number of days 
available for secular business had fallen to two hundred and 
thirty-nine out of three hundred and sixty-five. Of the dies 
nefasti, on which the state expected the citizens so far as possible 
to intermit their own private business and labor, nearly a half 
were celebrated as public feriae, or festivals of the gods (supra). 
As the Roman passion for holidays and their attendant games 
and spectacles increased, we find the number of days given over 
to such amusements rising from sixty-six in the reign of Augus- 
tus to eighty-seven in that of Tiberius, and under Marcus Aure- 
lius to a hundred and thirty-five. By the middle of the fourth 

? Beecham, Ashantee and the Gold Coast, 188. 

® Maspero, New Light on Ancient Egypt, 135. 

*This calculation assumes 191 dies fasti et comitiales, on which the 
public assemblies might meet, 45 dies fasti non comitiales, available for 
judicial business though not for political gatherings, 108 dies nefastt, 3 
dies fissi, 11 dies intercisst (Mommsen, in Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
Berlin, 1893, vol i. pt. i.2 296). Wissowa (Religion und Kultus der Romer, 
368 sq.) reckons 109 dies nefasti, 192 comitial days, and 43 dies fasti non 
comitiales. 
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century their number had reached one hundred and seventy-five.° 
The Greek religious festivals, small and great, are estimated to 
have occupied about seventy days in the Athenian year. Thus 
the proportion of holidays to working days was not greatly dif- 
ferent from what it is with us; but their occurrence at irregular 
intervals and grouping together around the major festivals must 
have caused much more interference with the routine of daily 
life.6 In modern China, so many festivals in honor of deities 
are observed as holidays, that, as has been expressly said, they 
take the place in a large measure, of the Sabbath institution.’ 
To what extremes the practice of abstaining from labor at sacred 
times may extend is further illustrated in Abyssinia, where the 
numerous feasts and fasts are so strictly observed as to render 
about six months of the year prohibited for any kind of employ- 
ment.® 

Human nature, it has been said, is always ready for the shift 
from fast to feast. This transition with all its subtle and mani- 
fold results on the organization of society may be followed under 
our own eyes. The passage of the holy day into the holiday, 
beginning in the lower culture, promises to reach its culmination 
in the thorough secularizing of all the great festivals of the 
Christian year. That evolutionary movement, whether for weal 
or woe, at least provides a singularly instructive illustration of 
those close relations between religion and social progress which 
must ever impress the inquirer into the early history of mankind. 


°L. Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire, 
London, 1908, ii. 11 sq. Mommsen (op. cit., 207 sqq.) gives a list of the 
ancient feriae and of those added in the imperial epoch. No new public 
feriae of regular recurrence were introduced during republican times. 
Although the ancients were careful to distinguish the feriae from the ludi 
(cf. Gellius, ii. 24, 11. Diebus ludorum et feriis quibusdam), yet in the 
imperial age the transformation of the feriae into joyous holidays had 
been so far effected that many of them were celebrated much as were the 
ludi. Cf. supra. 

‘Jane E, Harrison, in Companion to Greek Studies, Cambridge, 1905, 
p. 324. Cf. supra. 

"J. H. Gray, China, London, 1878, i. 249. The same statement is made 
of the Korean religious holidays (Griffis, op. cit., 205). 

*W. C. Harris, Highlands of Ethiopia, New York, 1843, p. 280. 
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